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Foreword 


While we were reminiscing family history one evening in Brigantine, where we were spending a 
couple of weeks together with Ace, Bob and their families in the summer of 1978, it occurred to me 
that I should tape record or write down some of my recollections of our Exodus in 1940-41. 

After unsuccessfully trying to dictate to a tape recorder, I finally started writing some of my 
recollections during my Christmas vacation in 1978. That narrative was intended to cover the period 
starting with the German invasion on May 10, 1 940 and continuing through May 1941 when we 
reached New York. The initial handwritten draft ended up covering only the first few months in 
France and helped correct a number of Ace’s erroneous recollections. After an interruption of almost 
12 years I resumed the write-up in 1989 after my retirement. 

This narrative is based on a diary I kept during the year we spent in France and the first few 
months in the U.S., and on correspondence from that period. Dad saved drafts of most, if not all, of 
the letters he sent from France as well as many letters and telegrams we received. This collection of 
letters, some in French and some in English, not only helped reconstruct the chronology of the events 
of the period but also gives the reader a feel for the times we were living in and the anxieties we 
experienced. The mails brought mostly disappointing if not outright bad news. Occasionally, 
however, they brought us a piece of good news. I have catalogued these letters for easier reference 
and will refer to them in the text that follows. There is a total of 2 12 letters and telegrams almost 
evenly divided between incoming and outgoing. Copies of the correspondence have been 
incorporated into an appendix 

In addition to the diary and the correspondence, I did some library research, looking up back 
issues of the New York Times in order to verify the dates of some of the critical events. Using these 
issues of the paper I constructed an map in which I overlaid a map of New Jersey on top of a war 
map of Belgium showing the front lines day by day so that the reader could get a feel for the situation 
in terms of a familiar geography. This map appears at the end of chapter I. 

I have also found a few books dealing with that period that confirm the occurrence of certain 
events in France , such as threats of internment or deportation by the French, that at the time were 
known to us only as rumors. These books are listed in a reference section. 

The bulk of this story, consisting of 9 chapters, deals with the actual exodus, starts on the day of 
the German invasion, May 10, 1940, and covers our departure from Belgium, our one year stay in 
France, our trip to the United States and the first year of our stay there. 

Another section describes the ill-fated attempt to help a colleague of Dad’s, Mr. Kaminski and his 
family, get out of France. Tragically they all perished in Auschwitz. 

Then there is the ridiculous story of my indictment, conviction and sentencing to one year’s 
imprisonment for draft avoidance by a Belgian court martial which was convened after I had been 
discharged from the military! This conviction was based on a technicality - the ex-post facto 
application of a law passed by the Government in exile in Fondon while we were still in France. 



Our finances were precarious throughout our stay in France and without financial support from 
IT&T we might not have been able to pay for transportation to the U.S. This section tells the story of 
how mom’s foresight led us to have the $300 in U.S. travelers checks, which provided a significant 
share of our support during the year in France. 

Unlike the ill-starred Kaminsky family, many things fell into place for us, anyone of which, had it 
gone wrong, could have resulted in a fatal outcome for some or all of us. These occurrences are 
assembled in a variant of Dayenu which I wrote (with some poetic license) a couple of years ago. 

Exodus was started sometime in 1989, and has been updated several times since. The latest 
update was created in December 1999. 



Chapter 1 

Antwerp, May 1940 

Friday, May 10, 1940 

We were awakened early in the morning (before 6 a.m.) by the noise of airplanes and the thudding of 
anti-aircraft guns. We looked out the living room window and could see formations of aircraft, black 
puffs of smoke in the sky from AA guns and a column of black smoke rising from the direction of 
Deurne, the site of Antwerp’s airport. We had heard occasional AA gunfire in the previous months, 
sometimes against RAF planes (so the rumors went) and perhaps German as well, but nothing ever 
came of it. However, this time around the intensity of the AA activity and the rising smoke made it 
look far more serious. We turned on the radio, but had to wait until the normally scheduled broadcast 
time to hear anything. Finally when the radio came on the air at about 7 a.m it announced that the 
Germans had invaded Belgium and the Luftwaffe was bombing Antwerp. The German ambassador to 
Belgium in Brussels had presented an official note saying that the Germans had been forced into a 
preemptive attack against Belgium because Belgium, in a conspiracy with Britain and France, had 
been on the verge of invading Germany! 

The situation was chaotic — parachutists were landing everywhere — but the radio did not really 
give much hard information. I went to school and Dad went to the office to find out what was going 
on. When I got there I found out that school was closed and the kids were just milling around. One of 
them was Charles Poser, who was supposed to leave for America that weekend. Since we had 
nothing to do, a few of us rode around town on our bikes for a while before returning home. When I 
got there I received a phone call from the scoutmaster telling me to report to the city park for air raid 
defense duty. During the months of the phony, war starting the previous September, Belgium had 
organized a relatively comprehensive passive air defense system of air raid wardens who had 
conducted many practice sessions during the intervening months. On this first day of the war they 
were nowhere to be seen and Boy Scouts were assigned their duties which included digging trenches, 
first aid and messenger service. Our assignment was to dig air raid trenches in the park, which we did 
much of that first day and for the next couple of days before everything fell apart completely. 

In order to give the reader a feel for the evolving situation I have created a composite map in 
which I overlaid a rotated map of Belgium over one of New Jersey. (See Figure _L1 at the end of this 
section.) In this map I placed Antwerp over Livingston, and then show New Jersey towns (in bold 
text) and Belgian towns in their relative locations. One can think in terms of an invasion of New 
Jersey across the ’’German Border”, an imaginary line just below Cherry Hill and Atlantic City. 
Looking at the map then, the Germans had penetrated about 10 miles on the first day, the equivalent of 
reaching Cherry Hill. 

Saturday, May 11, 1940 

The diary records that I spent much of the day on duty in the trenches in the park and removing 
“Chicoree Pacha” signs from the walls of grocery stores. This was in response to one of then many 
rumors that were spreading like wild fire across the country. The Germans were advancing rapidly 


and much of their success was attributed to a combination of sabotage and espionage. Most of the 
rumors were probably unfounded. These included reports that German companies had supplied 
machinery to Belgian forts, and therefore had their detailed plans. One story had it that the Germans 
knocked out the ventilation system of Fort Eben-Emael defending Liege, thus capturing it without 
firing a shot. Other rumors reported that key bridges had failed to be destroyed, thus allowing the 
Germans to proceed apace. The Chicoree Pacha (a German product) business resulted from rumors 
that metal advertising signs attached to the outside of grocery stores and elsewhere contained maps 
and instructions for German paratroopers and fifth columnists. So, to thwart the Germans, the 
storekeepers were ordered to remove the Pacha signs and Boy Scouts were sent out to help them and 
to remove signs that appeared elsewhere. 

The diary also notes that day that 

“Sabine- is finally reconciled with Mom and comes to our house” 

Sabine had held a grudge against Mom for over a year over some trivial incident that I don’t recall, 
and that probably no one recalled at the time either. Mom, believing firmly that we kids were not to 
be involved in this silly feud, encouraged me to continue visiting Sabine and family. Sabine on the 
other hand did not allow Eugene (then known as Sala) and Robby (then known as Amiel) to visit us. 

In spite of that, Eugene (with his father’s permission, I suspect) did visit us from time to time, 
bringing Robby in his baby carriage. Anyway, on this day, with the Germans bombing the port of 
Antwerp and the Sochors living only a couple of blocks from the docks, Sabine finally agreed to 
come to our house to spend the night. Thus eight of us spent the night in our apartment. Either that night 
or the following night, I don’t remember which, Mom’s twin cousins Rose and Gisele Schreiber also 
moved in. They were two old maids who lived together. In fact, whenever we talked about them it 
was always as a pair and the name was more like Rose-et-Gisele pronounced as if it were one word. 
My recollection of them was of two attractive-looking old-fashioned spinsters. They must have been 
all of 45 going on 75 at the time, but they seemed to live in the pre-1914 operetta period in Vienna. 
They were very stilted in their speech and manners and in general seemed to live in the style of the 
Viennese operettas of Strauss and Lehar. Mom had frequently told me of those days, when she was a 
kid, and it seems that no one was good enough in the eyes of their mother (Mom’s mother’s sister) for 
the twins to marry. Anyway, their presence made for some excitement later on. I don’t know what the 
sleeping arrangements were that night, but they could not have been comfortable; we only had one 
bedroom (with twin beds), a couch on which I normally slept in the living room, and a sofa in the den. 
I assume that many of us slept on the floor. 

Sunday, May 12, 1940 

The diary entry for this day is short, but full of hidden significance: 

“More air raid alerts, but no bombing. Dad and Neumarkt go searching for a 
bus but get caught. I go looking for them in the afternoon. The American consul is 
arrested on suspicion of being a parachutist . . .Rose and Gisele think Asri is 
dead; actually he is sleeping peacefully in his bed. ” 


The Germans were breaking through everywhere and things were getting out of control. British 
and French troops had entered Antwerp from France to form a defensive line to the east. The British 
troops were pretty impressive and professional looking. They arrived in military trucks of all size 
and shapes and carried lots of equipment. In contrast, the French were a pretty sorry lot that did not 
instill confidence. The troops were mostly reservists dressed in assorted uniforms. Some were in 
khaki and looked military. Others wore light blue uniforms that were probably World War I surplus. 
Worse yet, some wore a mixture of both, such as blue pants and khaki jackets! It seems that the French 
Army did not have enough modern uniforms to go around. Worse than the soldiers’ appearance were 
their trucks. Rather than traveling in military transport, they were using requisitioned trucks, such as 
white bakery trucks with their logos still showing, and varying in size from pickups to perhaps 1 ton 
trucks. If that wasn’t bad enough, many of the trucks had either broken down or run out of gas and 
were being towed. If these were our defenders, we were in serious trouble! 

Mom finally convinced Dad that the time had come to get out. Public transport was non-existent at 
this point — the trains were no longer running. The only way out was by cab (not available), truck or 
bus. Sunday morning, Dad and Neumarkt set out to the suburban town of Hoboken, where rumors had 
it that one could hire transportation. Neumarkt, by the way, is the man at whose house Dad and Mom 
met. 

When Dad failed to return by lunchtime, I went out on my bike looking for him. I rode around the 
area where I knew he had intended to go, but did not find any trace of him. At a street intersection 
near Hoboken I overheard a story about two German parachutists in civilian clothes being captured as 
they stopped in a cafe to ask for directions. I returned home not having found them and casually 
mentioned “By the way, they picked up a couple of parachutists at the intersection of . . .” and 
proceeded to tell the parachutist story . Mom in one of her typical “irrational” responses exclaimed: 
“The idiots, they have arrested our men!” Of course, I ridiculed her response, just as I as I had 
previously ridiculed her assessment of the military situation: from the first day she had kept saying 
that the Belgian defenses would crumble just like Polish defense had. I pointed out with authority that 
there was no logical comparison: after all Belgium would not fight tanks with horses, and didn’t we 
stop the Germans in World War I? 

Mom immediately left the house and took the tram (streetcar) to the corner where I had told her 
the parachutists had been captured. She found the cafe where they had been arrested and asked the 
owner: “Was one of the guys tall and the other one short and wearing glasses? Did they both speak 
with an accent?” Sure enough it took her very little time to convince the owner that the parachutists 
were indeed Dad and Neumarkt. He directed her to the nearby Hoboken police station where they had 
been taken. After a great deal of pleading there, she got the police officer on duty to admit that they 
had probably arrested the wrong men, but that things were beyond his control: they had been handed 
over to the “authorities” and sent to the prison in Antwerp. 

Mom returned home with the news. At least we knew, or thought we knew, where they were. As 
good fortune would have it, our landlord, Mr Van Rijckel, was a good Samaritan and a volunteer in a 
prisoner’s welfare organization, helping out in the rehabilitation of prison inmates. As a result of this 
membership he had essentially around-the-clock access to the City prison. Mom immediately went 
downstairs and told Van Rijckel the fantastic story. He phoned the prison and established that visiting 



hours were over. While not admitting that they held Dad, they told him that if the facts were as 
described the prisoners were probably in military custody as suspected spies and would not be 
allowed to have visitors. Thereupon, Van Rijckel climbed on his bike, rode to the prison and within 
the hour was back home reporting that he had seen the prisoners, vouched for them to the warden and 
hopefully had started the wheels turning to have them released. Not taking any chances, Mom 
immediately phoned Dad’s boss, Mr Van Dyck, the General Manager of the Bell Telephone Co. He 
was a VIP in the business world with all kinds of important contacts in the government. By the time 
evening rolled around Mom had been assured by both men that Dad would be released first thing in 
the morning. Because it was a Sunday nothing further could be done that evening. 

In the meantime the German tide was continuing to roll. Refugees were leaving in droves, and 
general confusion and panic were setting in. One rumor had it that the American consul in Antwerp 
had been arrested near his house (5 minutes from where we lived) as he was walking his dog. He was 
not carrying any identification papers and of course spoke with an accent. I don’t know whether this 
was a true story, but judging from Dad’s experience it certainly is a believable one. 

At home we tried to manage as best we could, trying to relax from the excitement of the day. In the 
middle of it all Rose and Gisele came rushing into the kitchen crying out that Asri lay dead in his bed 
— he wasn’t breathing! Mom ran to the bed room and found him sleeping peacefully. It wasn’t until 
she had awakened him that she was able to convince them that he was all right! For the rest of the 
night they kept running back and forth to his bed, shaking him to make sure that he was O.K. In 
addition, they panicked every time they heard the slightest noise: the Germans are coming, bombs are 
falling near the house, etc. Actually, the night turned out to be very peaceful outside. 

Solid information on the military situation was very hard to come by. Rumors were rampant. A 
review of microfilm of back issues of the New York Times shows that at the end of this day the 
Germans had penetrated the defenses of Liege and had by-passed the city to the Northwest, creating a 
20 mile deep salient towards Louvain. 

Monday, 13 May 1940 

From the diary: 

“Everything returns to normal. Dad returns. The bus won’t pick us up today. 

Tomorrow we’ll have a tractor trailer obtained by Leon Gutter [a cousin of 
Mom’s]. Air raid alerts. In the evening the women play with the lights and send 
Morse code signals so to speak. ” 

Of course “normal” is all relative. Dad did return home on Monday, but his release was by no 
means straightforward. During the night Dad and Neumarkt had been placed under military 
jurisdiction; the local civilian authorities who had agreed to the release the day before no longer had 
authority to do so and referred Mom to the the Adjutant General’s office at the Court House. There, 
they professed not to know anything about the situation, and besides in this matter they probably 
would have to wait for a decision in Brussels. Mom promptly reenlisted Van Rijckel and Van Dyck 
who went to work again. Time was of the essence as the Germans were pressing on, and no doubt 



release would become harder the longer the detention lasted. I believe it is Van Dyck who secured 
Dad’s release, as he knew the Minister of Justice and people in high places in the military. This did 
not do anything for Neumarkt who did not have the valuable contacts that Dad did. Dad would not 
leave the prison until they released Neumarkt. More phone calls and arguments followed and finally 
both prisoners were released in the early afternoon. 

A cousin of Mom’s had secured transportation for the next day and we started preparing for our 
departure. Did you ever think of what you would take with you in the event you had to leave the house 
suddenly and were limited in what you could carry? Not quite the same as escaping a fire, but there 
are some similarities. While waiting for Dad’s release Mom had started packing suitcases. Being a 
practical woman she packed clothes, shoes, rubbers, galoshes etc. (Notice the emphasis on rainwear.) 
When Dad returned home he examined the suitcases, tossed out the bulky stuff, such as rubbers and 
replaced them with less bulky, but more valuable items such as silverware. I suppose that he reasoned 
that these could always be traded if necessary. The end result was three suitcases and one backpack 
for the four of us. Among the things I had packed were two math notebooks (one which became my 
diary) and a math textbook. 

The question of money did not cross my mind at the time, but must have weighed heavily on 
Dad’s. This was in the days before credit cards and cash machines. As far as I know all our savings 
were in a Postal savings account; we lived in a cash economy and did not have a checking account. 
The Germans invaded on the Friday preceding the three day Pentecost week-end. All government 
institutions remained closed on Friday because of the start of the war, and were not due to reopen 
before Tuesday. Consequently there was no way of withdrawing money from the Post Office or banks. 
Fortunately, due to fortuitous circumstances which I will describe elsewhere, - Dad had $300 in 
American Express traveler’s checks in a desk drawer at home. This was the bulk of the ready cash in 
our possession as we prepared to leave Antwerp. 

I spent part of that last day in Antwerp on duty with the Boy Scouts who were still in town, (many 
had already left), helping out with air raid warning, first aid and similar chores. 

The diary reference to the lights relates to a funny series of episodes that evening. Blackout rules 
were in effect and we had to ensure that no light was showing through the windows — either by 
turning the lights off or by using blackout window shades. We had to keep the lights off in some of the 
rooms because the windowshades were inadequate. Some of the women, particularly Rose and 
Gisele, found the darkness in the apartment spooky, especially when they heard any kind of 
unexplained noise. They would then get up and turn on the lights indiscriminately and I’d run behind 
them and turn them off. Amid all the excitement and rumors a suspicious air raid warden observing 
this might have suspected us of signalling the enemy. It probably did not matter much. Most air raid 
wardens, except for the Boy Scouts, had disappeared after the first day, and the Germans did not need 
window lights to find Antwerp. 

After a while things settled down and we spent a peaceful final night in Antwerp. 



Figure 1.1: Frontlines Overlayed on a map of New Jersey 


Chapter 2 
The Flight 

Tuesday, May 14, 1940 


Today was it!. A trailer-truck was going to pick us up at 1 1 o’clock and take us to parts unknown, 
away from the German advance. We got up early to get ready for departure when the bad news hit us. 
The truck we had hired had been requisitioned by the military. What to do? The apartment was in a 
state of chaos, telephone calls were going back and forth. (Fortunately the phones were still working). 
Then, good news — the driver had obtained a 24 hours’ grace period and would pick us up after all. 
Then more confusion: Rose and Gisele disappeared for an hour, no one knew where they had gone. 
Finally the truck came to pick us up and after a few more stops to pickup other people we were 
finally on our way. This picture (Figure 2T) is a fair representation of how we traveled that day.- 



Figure 2.1: Typical Superior Refugee Transportation. Photo from United States Holocaust 

Memorial Museum, courtesy of Saul Sorrin. 

In the meantime another potential piece of bad news: during the night posters had been pasted on 
the wall in town ordering men 1 7 and older to report to the barracks for military service. It did not 
take Mom very long to decide that we had not seen the posters, and therefore that they did not exist. 

We left Antwerp through the vehicular tunnel under the Scheldt. It went under the grandiose name 
of Grand Tunnel as opposed to the pedestrian tunnel across the street from where the Sochors lived, 
which went under the name of Petit Tunnel. There was a huge bottleneck at the entrance to the tunnel, 
as British M.P.’s were checking the identification papers of everyone going through. As we 


approached the checkpoint Rachel could not find her identification card! What do we do now? 
Someone, probably Mom, suggested the we collect all the i.d. cards and give them to me. I was 
travelling in my Boy Scout uniform As I indicated before, Scouts had been very active and effective 
in helping out the authorities maintaining order. Thus I had an aura of officialdom about me. As we 
finally pulled up to the check point I handed over all of the i.d. cards at once (about 30 of them) and 
spoke in English to the M.R He looked at the cards, asked a few questions and motioned us on. The 
first crisis had been overcome. Shortly thereafter Rachel found her papers. 

We drove west through Ghent and Courtrai and finally reached the small border town of Wervik in 
the late afternoon. The trip was slow but uneventful. It took us all afternoon to travel the 65 miles or 
so that we traversed. The roads were crowded with refugees traveling by all means of transportation, 
cars with mattresses on their roofs (to protect against bullets), busses, trucks, bicycles and on foot. 

We heard a lot of rumors about refugees being machine-gunned by German airplanes and did see 
occasional vehicles on the side of the road with bullet holes in them. Fortunately we were not 
attacked. 

Wervik was to be our stop for the night. It was as far as the truck was allowed to go: it had to 
return to Antwerp and report to the military the next morning. Wervik is a small town on the French 
border — it is less than one kilometer from the customs post. The town was full of refugees and we 
were directed to a school gym for lodging. They had spread straw on the floor and several hundred 
people had to manage as best they could under the circumstances. To me this was like camping, but of 
course most people had trouble with such austere accommodations, especially the lack of adequate 
toilet facilities. My diary also notes that people were smoking while lying on the straw. Nothing 
caught fire, however. 

I checked with the local cops about the conscription notice I had seen in Antwerp. They knew 
nothing about it and told me to forget it. We then walked over to the border and found that it was 
closed and that the nearest open crossing point was at Fe Bizet, a village about 12 kilometers (7 
miles) away. Not only that, but the rules kept changing and we were told that some checkpoints 
allowed Belgians and Dutch through but not other nationals, and that other check points had different 
rules. This was not a problem for the immediate family, as we were Belgians, but it did affect the rest 
of the family all of whom were aliens, in most cases stateless. In general, Russian refugees who came 
to Belgium after the Revolution were stateless because they were not considered citizens of the 
Soviet Union and could not readily obtain Belgian citizenship, regardless of how long they had lived 
in Belgium. Consequently they were stateless and considered as wards of the Feague of Nations. They 
were issued Nanssen passports, named after a Scandinavian diplomat. I hope to discuss how Dad 
obtained Belgian citizenship elsewhere. 

As I examined back issues of the N.Y. Times at the time of this writing, I found out (see 
Figure 22 ) that the Germans had reached within 10 miles of Antwerp by the end of this day. The 
following day was probably the last day that it would have been possible to leave the city and escape 
to Southern France. Antwerp was captured on the 18th. 
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Figure 2.2: The Front on the Day We Left (Derived from New York Times map used in original 

version of this book.) 


Wednesday, May 15, 1940 

It took us three hours of searching to find a cab to take us to the border point at Le Bizet. The cab was 
very small, barely large enough to carry us with our luggage. Then I created a problem I had insisted 
on taking my bicycle with me on the trip. This turned out to be a good move in the long run, but it 
could have turned into a disaster in the short run, in which case there might not have been a long run 
for me. The driver refused to take the bike — no room, he said — and I refused to give it up. Since 
the trip was short and there was only one road to where we were going Dad agreed to drive off in the 
cab and let me follow on my bike. In retrospect I still shudder when I think of how easily we could 


have become separated. The road was crowded and traffic was moving slowly; for quite a while I 
was able to keep up with the car. 


After a while we became separated, but I was not worried since there was only one road to our 
destination (or so I thought). In due time I reached a roadblock at an intersection where a British M.P. 
was redirecting traffic to what turned out to be an alternate, secondary road to Le Bizet. Cars were 
not allowed on the main road because of heavy military traffic. As I rode past him, the M.P. hailed me 
in English and asked me if my parents were traveling in a car ahead of me. Fortunately my English 
was good enough for me to understand him when he told me that they had taken the alternate route and 
wanted me to do same. A couple of kilometers further down the road at another intersection I found 
the car. Dad had gotten worried and told the driver to stop and wait for me. We pleaded with the 
driver to take my bike and this time he agreed. We somehow managed to lash it onto the car. 

The rest of the trip was uneventful. The driver dropped us off at the border and we crossed 
without difficulty carrying our luggage. The bike proved useful here, since we were able to load two 
suitcases on it and wheel them the one mile or so distance into the nearby French town of Armentieres 
of World War I fame (for the unfamiliar, there was a famous song “Mademoiselle from 
Armentieres. ”) 

In Armentieres we went to the Refugee Reception Center where they provided us with lodgings 
with a very kind French family — much the way present day tourist offices find bed and breakfast 
places for you. The diary records a comment that is to appear many more times in various forms later 


“We note that people are very kind, but cleanliness in their houses and in the 
streets is not their strong suit!” 

It is here that I had my first experience with French seatless toilets. I walked into a public facility 
that was tiled, had a flush, was clean but only had a hole in the ground. At first I thought I had walked 
into the wrong place or that it was unfinished. Then I noticed two foot prints in the ceramic tile floor 
and drew the correct inference. GI’s and tourists had the same experience in later years. 

Just before leaving Antwerp Dad had been instructed to report to the company’s French branch in 
Paris, as the decision had been made to evacuate the Antwerp plant. We went to the railroad station to 
find out when we could get a train to Paris. We were informed that regular train service had been 
terminated and that the only way out was in a refugee train the next morning. 

As we were waiting later that afternoon, other passengers of our truck started dribbling in. 
Evidently, the border had been opened to non-Belgians. Thus Rose and Gisele and assorted cousins 
and friends arrived through the rest of the day. Sabine and Jacques and their families did not make it. I 
can only speculate about the reasons, but discussions in Wervik suggest possible answers. There had 
been rumors that men of military age, i.e. under 40 or so, were being drafted into the military as soon 
as they crossed into France. At this time Russia and Germany were still allies, and Rachel and 
Jacques, who were ardent Communists and had fought with the International Brigade in Spain, were 
torn between conflicting sentiments. On the one hand the official party line claimed that the war was 
one between capitalists and against the people and that loyal members should sit it out. On the other 



hand they understood full well the the Nazi threat. (Rachel discusses their dilemma in her taped life 
story.) Jacques did not want to be drafted by the French. As for Sabine, she was afraid that Uncle 
Sioma, who had been ailing for the past year, would be drafted. I suspect that these concerns made 
them postpone crossing the border. By the time they changed their minds it was too late. This an 
educated guess, but there is no way to confirm it. 

Thursday, May 16, 1940 

The refugee train was due to leave early in the morning (something like 8 a.m., I believe). So, after a 
good night’s sleep, especially compared with the previous night on the straw, we started out early for 
the railroad station with the assistance of a Boy Scout who helped us with the suitcases. It is 
interesting how we kept running into Boy Scouts almost everywhere we went, as will be seen later. 
According to the diary we also had a near tragedy that morning. Asri’s Teddy Bear was momentarily 
misplaced and he threatened not to move until it was found. It was found. 

On the way to the station, Mom decided on an impulse to buy some food supplies like bread, 
cheese, etc., in case we might need them for lunch. This is one more example of the many times when 
her intuition served us well. On the surface there was no need for buying supplies since our train ride 
couldn’t last more than three or four hours. Anyway, it was always possible, in a pinch, to buy food 
on the train. Well, we were in for a multiplicity of surprises. 

When we arrived at the station we were directed to a refugee train, destination undetermined, 
which turned out to be of the 40 and 8 variety. This refers to commercial box cars that were used in 
wartime to carry 40 men or 8 horses, hence the name. (These were also the types of trains that were 
used in later years to transport the Jews to Auschwitz. Of course there was one major difference: we 
traveled in open cars and were free to leave any time we wanted to. The unfortunate deportees in 
later years were packed into the cars in far greater numbers, and of course the cars were locked.) We 
were assigned to a car with straw spread on the floor. Some people had already arrived and 
additional ones were arriving every minute. The final count by the time the train left was 55 people 
(including five babies and two small girls). The passengers were mostly Belgians and a few 
Dutchmen. As we were loading, there were additional trains in the station for the overflow crowd 
that was sure to follow. 

We left about an hour late, which wasn’t bad under the circumstances. The weather had been 
absolutely gorgeous since the start of the invasion, balmy temperatures, blue skies and bright 
sunshine. Not at all the typical Belgian rainy spring weather.lt did not take very long for this Boy 
Scout to apply his orienteering skills and determine from the position of the sun that the train was 
traveling in a westerly direction (towards the Channel coast) rather than South towards Paris. 

This was confirmed a couple of hours later as we passed St. Omer, which was only 15 miles or 
so from our starting point. (See map in Figure 2.3 .1 Where were we headed, and how long would it 
take us to get there at the rate we were going? One rumor had it we were going towards Abbeville, 
near the coast and to the south. We were told in the station in St. Omer that we were the 1 15th refugee 
train to come through that station since May 10th. As we were in the station a train arriving from 
Namur, in Belgium, came alongside of us. It had been machinegunned and bombed by Stuka 


divebombers. 


We traveled all day without receiving food or having any opportunity to buy some. Mom’s 
shopping came in handy! We spent the night on the train going through Calais and Boulogne. 

Friday, May 17, 1940 

By the time we awakened in the morning, that is, those of us who managed to get any sleep, we had 
traveled about 70 miles in something like 20 hours so far on the train! We traveled all day that day 
eventually reaching Dieppe on the Channel coast around supper time. The train would move for a few 
miles then stop and wait and then proceed again. The emergency assistance people appear to have to 
have been pretty well organized, because we were given food for every meal. The distribution was 
usually handled by Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. Dieppe was a little different according to the diary. 
There we were resupplied by Englishwomen of the ATS (Auxiliary Territorial Service, the equivalent 
of the American WAC’s). The menu was bread, chocolate, milk, coffee and wine. This was probably 
the standard fare at the other stops as well, although the diary is mum on the subject. We made 
chocolate sandwiches. Mom tried to talk English with the gal who was helping us, but she answered 
in flawless French! She also brought water and soap for Asri to wash. She also volunteered the 
information that she was a Girl Guide. 

A sociologist would have had a field day observing how the community organized itself. All the 
elements were there — territoriality, leadership, etc. On this second day of the trip I was already 
referring to two men as the fuehrer and vice-fuehrer; they were the take charge types who became 
self-appointed leaders and spokesmen for the car. I was to note later that they also awarded 
themselves perks of various types: choice spaces in the car, favorable place inline for their families 
at food distribution, etc. Similarly, there is a reference to Dutchmen who smoked like chimneys (the 
diary uses the French idiomatic expression “smoked like Turks”) and who had appropriated places 
near the door, which of course were the best seats during the day. People more or less accepted these 
places as reserved seats. Do you notice a similarity in these behavior patterns with people traveling 
on a tour bus? 

Another problem area mentioned in the diary is the matter of toilet facilities — there weren’t any. 
Every time the train stopped people jumped out and ran for the nearest trees and bushes. The trouble 
was that one never knew how long the train was going to stop; sometimes it was for only a few 
seconds or minutes waiting for a traffic light to change, sometimes for hours. As a result people did 
not dare go too far from the train. As a the trip wore on people gradually lost their sense of modesty 
when there were no bushes or trees near the tracks. 
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Figure 2.3: The Trip Across France, May 16-20, 1940 

Saturday, May 18, 1940 

This was the third day on the train and we had settled down to a routine. We had left the Channel 
coast and were starting across Normandy The diary sums it up pretty well: 

“The night is relatively normal. I have a good night’s sleep. We pass through 
Rouen, Lotte ville and Le Mans. In Rouen we are fed by the Scouts. Later in the 
day we are stuck for seven hours a few kilometers outside of Rouen. We take 
advantage of the situation to buy food.” 

I still remember the incident. The train had passed through Rouen and eventually stopped just 
outside a village not far from there. Many of us got off the train and went to the nearby grocery. Just as 
I came out of the store I saw the train starting to move slowly, a few hundred feet away. I ran for it, 
but could not reach our car, so I jumped on the nearest one at hand with the expectation to rejoin the 
family at the next stop. That turned out to be only a few minutes later. Had I missed the train altogether 
I would have had time to catch up on foot, that’s how slow we were traveling. Fortunately Dad had 


seen me jump onto the train so there was no panic on that front. 

Continuing from the somewhat garbled diary: 

“Along the way the supplies now include cider everywhere. A young Dutch 
woman in the car asks for candy for the children but she then keeps it for herself. 

At later food stops we make sure she doesn’t get any. Numerous Belgian and 
French military trains pass us traveling south towards military training centers. 

We still don’t know our destination. Asri has a good time with Odette and Yvette 
(the “fuehrer” ’s daughters). Finally towards evening we start moving. It is 
rumored that we are headed for Tours [a town we visited during our 1989 trip to 
the chateau country of the Loire Valley].” 

Towards evening we had started to move in earnest and we reached Le Mans that night. Still, we 
had covered only 120 miles or so in the previous 24 hours! This was also the day the Germans 
captured Antwerp. However, we did not find this out until later. 

Sunday, May 19, 1940 

This was another relatively uneventful day. Here is what the diary reports: 

“After a long halt in the morning we finally reach Tours, where Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides are in charge of feeding the refugees. There is plenty of food 
available. There are several hospital trains in the station. The wounded who 
arrive from the battle of Sedan report that the fighting was terrible. Young people 
who missed their earlier train come into our car, making things tighter than usual. 

Mom manages to put her foot in my mouth during the night while we were 
sleeping. What comfort!” 

The battle of Sedan mentioned in the diary had been fought a few days earlier, with the Germans 
breaking through the French lines on the 15th. That was the crucial battle of the war that allowed the 
Germans to cut off the British and French armies in Belgium. The battle was indirectly responsible 
for our slow and tortuous trip south. Initially priority had been given to the movement of troops to the 
front. This caused us to be sent in a westerly direction at the beginning of the trip. Then as time 
passed the Germans penetrated far behind the allied lines and either cut off or bombed many railroads 
leading towards Paris, preventing our train from heading towards its original destination. 

Monday, May 20, 1940 

From the diary: 

“We are fed around 7:30 a.m. in the Limoges railroad station: wine, milk 
coffee, bread and pate. Always the same stuff! [It took the whole night to travel 
the 50 miles from Le Mans. Last summer we drove it on the auto route in a little 
over half an hour!] I attend to my lip [don’t remember what]. Medical students 



are handling the medical services. Instructions are passed along the train not to 
disembark because the line is electrified. Few people pay attention to this order. 

A while later in a small station we hear that Antwerp and Brussels surrendered 
without a fight. We don’t want to believe it, but later on the news is confirmed 
when we see the local paper. One of the mothers on the train celebrates her 
birthday and her little daughters sing her a happy birthday song. We’re finally 
told our destination: Toulouse. At Montauban, [about 30 miles from Toulouse] 
only the men in the 16-35 age bracket are fed. Some of the women are let off the 
train at Castelnau (Rose, Gisele and their group) and others at St. Jory (including 
the women in our car). The men stay on the train and continue on to Toulouse 
[about 10 miles further south]. Dad, Labeau and his son, and I [along with the rest 
of the men] proceed to the Parc Municipal des Sports where we arrive at 1 1 :30 
p.m.” 

What had happened was a typical bureaucratic foul-up. The mobilization order for young men had 
been interpreted differently in different places. Thus at the time we dropped the women off, the order 
was said to include men in the 16^48 age group. Hence Dad and I were included. Labeau, mentioned 
in the diary, was a retired Army major who had a son my age, who seemed to be a rather helpless 
creature. The major assumed, based on my Boy Scout uniform, that I would probably manage better 
than his son and he asked me to look after him. As it turned out, this arrangement worked out to the 
advantage of all concerned, as you will see later. 

In the meantime, as we were to find out later, the women had been taken off the train and scattered 
among the neighboring villages. Mom and Asri ended up with a family in the small village of 
Gratentour. With typical efficiency the local authorities did not keep track of who had been sent to 
what village and for the first time the family had been split up, with neither half of the family knowing 
where the other half was. But I am getting ahead of the story. 



Chapter 3 

In the South of France 

Toulouse, May 21-27, 1940 

The Parc Municipal des Sports was a very elaborate sports complex that included a football 
(soccer) stadium, tracks, tennis courts, swimming facilities and one or more gymnasia. It had been 
converted to a reception center ( centre d’acceuil ) and holding area for refugees from the Spanish 
civil war and was now being used to hold a vast number of draft age Belgian refugees. While a 
modern and up to date facility for its normal use, the center was woefully inadequate for its present 
use. As we arrived we were sent to a gymnasium where hundreds of men were each assigned a few 
square feet of straw-covered floor space. As we were to find out later, hordes of other young men had 
been assigned to other public areas in the complex. The toilet and washing facilities were not 
intended to serve a permanent population and were therefore totally inadequate to the needs. Latrines 
had been dug in the park areas outside, but pretty soon they too proved to be insufficient. This caused 
people to have a constant running battle with the French ground keepers who were trying to prevent 
people from using the flower beds for toilet purposes. 

The place had a routine of sorts, starting with reveille, generally around 7:30 a.m. Next was 
breakfast, usually consisting of bread and wine or coffee. On the first day Labeau discovered that he 
knew the officer in charge of the camp, a former subordinate of his. He promptly contacted him and 
established that he and Dad had been sent there erroneously as they were beyond the age limit. 
Consequently Labeau had the officer issue an order releasing them both from the center. He also 
assured us that Labeau’s son and I would be released in a matter of two or three days, as soon as the 
garbled instructions he was receiving could be straightened out. 

Dad and Labeau left camp and went into town to buy food and some essentials such as toilet 
articles and underwear, which they brought back to us, and then took the bus to St. Jory and Castelnau 
where the women and children had been dropped off. St. Jory, where Mom and Asri had gotten off the 
train was (and still is) a small village of a few hundred souls. Dad went to the town hall to inquire 
about their whereabouts, but all he could find out was the names of the half a dozen neighboring 
villages within a radius of five miles or so to which people had been sent. Dad found a cab in the 
village and proceeded to make the rounds of all the villages on his list. Each of the villages had its 
share of refugees, but no one had a record of who was where. So here they were, riding along and 
inquiring, all to no avail, when all of a sudden Dad spotted Mom’s blue hat hanging out the window 
of a farmhouse at the end of a stick. He had found them! Dad’s adventures are described, with some 
poetic license in an English composition that Mom wrote in her English- for- foreigners class. A 
transcription of one version of the composition appears as Appendix A. 

Back at the camp we had settled down to a steady routine of spending the days hanging around 
listening to and spreading rumors. 

Meals, if one could call them that, were served three times a day. Breakfast was usually around 
8 a.m. Lunch varied and sometimes did not come until 3 p.m. Finally, dinner, or more accurately, the 



third meal came at 8 p.m or later. They were all cold meals with little variety that always included 
bread, wine, and sometimes almost undrinkable coffee, also known as “jus de chausettes ” (sock 
juice). The bread was generally accompanied by pate de foie gras , a staple of the region. As I noted 
earlier, we had been served pate on the train a few days before and were getting pretty sick of it, 
especially one day when the pate they served had turned rancid. We did have variety at times, 
however. Some days they served nothing with the bread at breakfast. Other days, we were limited to 
one loaf for six people, and at other times the bread simply ran out for those at the end of the line. For 
a change, they did serve sardines a couple of times and on another occasion gave us a choice between 
sausage and a can of singe (literally, monkey, but in slang the term referred to canned corned beef, 
generally from Argentina). 

During the first couple of days our only contacts with the outside world were at the locked iron 
gate to the center. People on the outside congregated at the gate. They included the parents of young 
men looking for their sons, who they assumed might be in the center. As there were no official records 
they had to rely on word of mouth or had people post notices on makeshift bulletin boards giving their 
(the parents’) address. Some were young Boy Scouts (here they are again, the ubiquitous scouts!) 
offering to run errands for those of us inside. My diary records an incident with one of them who went 
shopping for us in a nearby grocery, brought back the goods but had a terrible time making change. 
Then free enterprise stepped in and local peddlers showed up selling food at exorbitant prices. But 
not everything was exploitation: the diary notes that kindly volunteer ladies also came to the gate 
distributing goodies. Things improved somewhat after the fourth day when we were allowed to leave 
the center for a few hours every day , which gave us the opportunity to eat in local restaurants and buy 
supplies to bring back to the center. 

As I said earlier, there were no organized activities at the center. Some of the men had brought 
musical instruments and gave performances every day and evening. There never was a formal 
registration of the people in the center. From time to time special instructions were issued that 
affected a select group. For example, the diary notes that chemistry students were assembled and sent 
to work at a nearby arsenal for 12 hours a day every day. They also recruited people for forestry and 
metallurgy duty, but nothing ever came of that. Otherwise, there were constant rumors about people 
about to be sent for military training, about going to school, and about being released momentarily. 

But nothing ever came of these rumors. 

Every day new people came pouring into the center, each bringing with him a new supply of war 
stories and rumors. The place was totally disorganized and no one could figure out why we had to 
stay. This question became even more perplexing as the week wore on and we were given our first 
pass. As I went into town I ran into a couple of classmates of mine who were in Toulouse, but were 
not required to report to the center! What a mess — those inside were not allowed out, except for a 
pass, but those outside did not have to go in! To add to the aggravation, we had arrived at about the 
same time but on different trains, and the various authorities had interpreted their orders differently. 

Looking at this whole situation in retrospect, I can’t understand why we returned to the center 
after having been given our passes. For example, I noted in my diary that on the first day that I 
received a pass I had intended to go to St. Jory (where Mom had left the train), but did not, because I 
couldn’t get a bus that would bring me back by the time the pass expired: I might have returned an 



hour or less late. On the next day, Saturday, May 25, 1 went there on my bike, and then on to 
Gratentour, where the folks were staying. I had barely time to say hello, eat a bite, pick up some 
clothes and food and ride back. 

The amazing thing is that it never occurred to me not to return. Yet, they had no record of us at the 
center, and with the prevailing chaos all around they would not have found me anyway. Of course I 
had assumed that the “authorities” in Gratentour would have reported me to the “authorities” in 
Toulouse. Yet looking back, why could I not simply have said that I had arrived on the same train as 
my classmates who were allowed to stay outside? I think this is one of many strange things people did 
in those days, sometimes with tragic consequences. It turned out that I was lucky. 

On the following day, Sunday, Mom came to Toulouse and took me out to dinner (at noon). I have 
no idea why Dad did not come (at least according to the diary). The following day Mom came back 
withLabeau, who then escorted us to see the commanding officer (his acquaintance). He asked that 
we be released forthwith. Since his own son was involved, he did not hesitate to criticize the military 
for the stupid handling of the situation. Why did we have to stay in the center, while others who had 
arrived in Toulouse at the same time were allowed to remain free? The Army obviously had no plans 
for us, and the way the war was going probably never would. The commanding officer argued that he 
had to follow his orders (sounds familiar?), but Labeau finally got him to agree to parole us in his 
custody. The C.O. accepted his word of honor, as a former career officer, that he would see to it that 
we would report back if the orders to do so were ever issued. Of course they never were. 

So, after six days at the center I was FREE AT LAST, to use a now familiar expression. We all 
went out, had dinner in Toulouse and I rode my bike to Gratentour. As far as as can remember we 
were not given any papers, and there was no record anywhere of my ever having been at the center or 
released from it. Indeed, no one would have been the wiser had I stayed away earlier in the week 
after my first pass! 

Gratentour 

Gratentour, which became our home for the next five months, is a village about 12 kilometers (7+ 
miles) north of Toulouse. Back in 1 940 it had a population of less than 200 and consisted of about 50 
houses. I drew a map of the village at the time, which is included here (Figure 3.1 T As you can see, 
the populated portion of the village extended over an area of about 200 by 1000 meters. The fields 
took up an additional few hundred meters around the periphery. Our residence was at the end of a dirt 
road 700 meters from the village. (The path on the map is discontinuous and not to scale.) 
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The village had not changed very much when we visited it in the Fall of 1 989. The central square 
is essentially as it was then. It consists of a lawn about the size of a football field, lined with tall, 
beautiful trees. The same houses are still there, including the walled chateau (the local mansion) and 
the house where I used to go to listen to BBC broadcasts in the evening (marked “Sicard, radio” on 
the map). The village is in the process of gentrification and is becoming a bedroom community for 
Toulouse. A few new houses have been built, and many, including the one we had lived in, are being 
modernized and expanded. The dirt roads through the village have been paved 

Back in 1 940 very few houses had running water. The center of the village had a public pump 
where people came with pails and pitchers to collect their supply of water for their homes. There 
was also a public washing place ( lavoir ) where local housewives came to do their laundry, much the 
way one can see it in movies of the period or in developing countries today. The village also had a 
small church which was attended only by the women. The husbands frequently accompanied their 
wives as far as the church and then went on to the local cafe, to wait for mass to end. There is a 
common saying in France that French men attend church three times in their lives: for their baptism, 
their wedding, and their funeral, all of which are beyond their control. In addition the village had one 
small grocery store and the public buildings consisted of a one-room school and a one- room borough 
hall managed by the local school teacher. All these buildings are still there, except that the grocery 
has become a patisserie and that a new school has been built. 

The House 

We lived in a two room house belonging to M. Jean Mech, and his family which consisted of his wife 
and 1 6 year old son. M. Mech, a World War I veteran, was the local part time garde champetre (rural 
constable) and sharecropper. His wife was a field hand, and his son, Jeannot, was an apprentice 
mason. During our stay they lived in one room and rented out the other room to us. The outside of the 
house has not changed materially in the intervening years, as you can see by comparing the photograph 




with a sketch I made of the house at the time (Figure 3.2 ). 




Figure 3.2: Our House in 1940 and 1989 

People have asked me whether the farmers had volunteered to take in refugees or whether they 
had been directed to take them in. I don’t know the answer, but I think it was a combination of the 



two. I believe each village was assigned a quota of refugees and that there was a degree of 
volunteerism beyond that. The prospect of collecting rent, meager as it was, probably offered a 
sufficient incentive for people like the Meches, who led a very marginal existence, to volunteer. 

The room used by the Mech family during our stay had a couple of beds, a dresser and a fire place 
where both families cooked. The house did not have a separate kitchen. Our room, separated from the 
Mech’s by a corridor was similarly furnished, but did not have a fireplace. I don’t remember the 
sleeping arrangements, but I believe we had a double bed, and cots for Asri and me. All I know, from 
a reference in the diary, is that I slept on a straw-filled mattress that was refilled every couple of 
months. Even though a power line passed in front of the house (I remember that Jeannot Mech and I 
used to shoot pebbles at the insulators on the poles with homemade slingshots), the house was not 
connected to it. We used an alcohol or gasoline lamp at night to light the room, camping- style. The 
light level was too dim to read by, so we used to go to bed relatively early. Neither did the house 
have any gas or running water. We did have a pump outside the house, which made us somewhat of a 
privileged family in the village. 

Of course there was no indoor plumbing here or anywhere else in the village as far as I can 
remember. There was an outhouse, but I don’t ever remember using it. It was summertime and 
vegetation (mostly corn to feed the pig) had grown tall enough to allow us to use the fields and the 
vineyard in complete privacy from the house and the road. Tourists to France have frequently 
complained about the quality of their toilet paper. We had no such problem — it was non-existent. We 
learned techniques for using newspaper, such as wrinkling it in order to break the fibers and make it 
less rough. The problem, however, was that newspapers in those days consisted only of four small 
format pages, and were not always available on a daily basis. So we had to rely on tree leaves, grape 
leaves and the like. After a while one did get used to it. There was a potential risk however for the 
uninitiated. On one occasion Mom used orties leaves, the rough equivalent, in more sense than one, of 
poison ivy, with disastrous results! 

Washing was a problem too. The pump outside was fine for washing one’s face and hands, but 
bathing was out of the question. It was obvious when you looked at the local peasants. They hardly 
ever bothered washing, even their face and hands. The diary refers to people washing with their hats 
on. Bathing must have been unknown to them. Similarly they probably wore the same clothes for 
weeks on end. We located a couple of bath houses in Toulouse — these were establishments 
consisting of a dozen or more small bathrooms where one could take a bath for a few francs. At first, 
they used to supply soap and a towel, but as the months went by, these extras disappeared. The first 
time we tried to use one we failed: it turned out that the bath houses were closed three days a week in 
order to conserve energy. My guess is that we must have bathed once or twice a month at most and 
used makeshift sponge baths in between. 

Cooking was another chore. The Mech family normally cooked on wood fires in their bedroom 
and allowed us to use the room as well on a non-interference basis. Coordinating our schedule was 
not a major problem. However, as summer arrived the house was hot already and the added heat from 
cooking indoors was intolerable. The house had a shed on the side^, (It can be seen in the pictures on 
the left.) That’s where we moved our cooking during the hot days. This added further to our problems. 
As we shared the premises with a pig, a dog (sometimes more than one), a cat and chickens, it was 



necessary to keep them away from our cooking. We learned this the hard way after they made off with 
some food upset our pots and pans. The routine consisted of walking in the woods to collect fire 
wood almost on a daily basis, and then starting a fire in the shed. This was very much like the kind of 
camping I had done in Scouts. As a result, I was usually charged with tending the fire and frequently 
cooked meals. Of necessity, the scope of the menus was limited by the shortage of supplies as well as 
the poor cooking facilities. On a few occasions we were able to buy charcoal, but besides being in 
short supply, charcoal was also expensive, making it a luxury reserved for special occasions, such as 
rainy days when it was difficult to find dry kindling wood. 

I don’t remember what we did about washing clothes, and can only surmise that it was a major 
problem We did not have to go to the public wash place since we had our own water. I suspect that 
we must have washed our clothes mainly with cold water and on rare occasions heated water on a 
wood fire. 

This brief description of our living conditions does not do them justice. However, some of you 
may have seen or will have occasion to see a couple of French movies that played here and show a 
lifestyle very similar to ours in Gratentour. They are Jean de la Florette and Manon des Sources. 

The story takes place near Marseilles, about 100 miles to the east of Gratentour in a village 
physically and sociologically very similar to the Gratentour of the 40’s. 

Our Routine in Gratentour 

A constant theme seems to run through the diary during our stay in Gratentour: the oppressive heat and 
torrential rains, the dirt and lack of hygiene, and the unrelieved monotony and boredom of daily life. 

We could never get used to the difference in climate. The standard weather report in Belgium in 
the summer was cool (high in the 70’s, and very rarely above 80), and it rained yesterday, rain today, 
rain tomorrow, or any combination of the three. THe climate was pretty similar to that of Seattle and 
when it rained it was mostly drizzles. In contrast the weather in Gratentour was more nearly like waht 
we experience in El Paso. The days were hot with low humidity, with highs in the nineties, and 
frequent tropical storms in the afternoons. In order to keep relatively cool we stayed indoors on those 
hot afternoons and learned to keep the windows and shutters closed. 

The dirt and lack of hygiene were a favorite subject of conversation among the Belgian refugees 
and are alluded to repeatedly in my diary. A typical entry- reads as follows: 

“These Southerners believe that lack of cleanliness is a natural condition. 

They cannot beleive that people in Belgium wash their sidewalks and houses. 

“Well,” they say, “to each his own!” They wash twice a week [themselves, not 
the house]. Having fleas is natural. A woman whose left arm is paralyzed 
complains that she can’t scratch her right arm when a flea bites it and she can’t 
feel the bites on her left arm. 

. . . A lady described a conversation when she comtemplated renting a room 
from a farmer. She asked about the dark spots on the ceiling. The owner 


explained “There are rats up in the attic. Well, what do you expect? They eat, 
they drink, they dance, and they must make their pipi, by God!” 

. . .People were complaining that the Belgians and other refugees will cause 
an epidemic because they wash too often and bring up the humidity.” 

Our house was full of flies and ants and I constantly complained about being flea bitten. 
Flyswatters seemed to be unknown to our landlord, because of the cost perhaps. Besides, he saw no 
need for it. You could keep flies out by keeping the windows shut. Actually, by local standards our 
house was quite clean: at least the Meches believed in keeping the pig and the chickens out of the 
living quarters, which was not always true in other houses, particularly where they owned cows and 
goats. On those farms they usually kept manure piles either in their front or back yards, so that it was 
easy to track the mess into the houses. In those farms, keeping the windows shut also helped keep the 
smells out. But that did not seem to bother people, nor did wandering chickens and goats in their 
kitchens. 

Life in Gratentour rapidly settled into a repetitive daily routine: get up in the morning, go to the 
bakery and buy bread for breakfast, followed by breakfast. Then after waiting for the mail delivery 
came the morning’s shopping. Next came the noon meal, usually followed by an afternoon siesta. The 
rest of the afternoon was spent shopping again and/or visiting friends and acquaintances in 
neighboring villages. An occasional trip to Toulouse added spice to life. After that, it was back home 
for supper. Around seven o’clock every evening I set out to M. Sicard’s house to listen to the French 
broadcast of the BBC. In many ways evenings were the worst part of the day: the inadequate light in 
the house made it virtually impossible to read indoors. Thus, after spending most of the evening 
sitting outside catching the cooler air, one did not have much choice but to go to bed shortly after 
sunset. 

The only shop in Gratentour was a small grocery store. Neighboring villages within a three or 
four kilometer radius had additional shops, such as groceries, bakeries and butchers. Walking or 
biking to these shops consumed a major part of our time. Remember, this was in the days before 
refrigerators in Europe. Therefore, all our marketing had to be done on a daily basis for staples such 
as bread, milk and butter (when available). Since Mom was not always very well organized, we 
sometimes had to go shopping more than once a day! As time passed, we started experiencing 
shortages and frequently went marketing on the basis of rumors that one or another product was 
available somewhere. Many of these trips proved to be a waste of time. 

There were itinerant merchants of all kinds. They came by car, pickup truck, or animal-drawn 
vehicles. Thus we had an itinerant butcher, baker, grocer and drygoods merchant. They usually came 
once a week, not necessarily on the same day. The shoemaker came every other week only. During 
our trip last year we saw many of these types of merchants at village fairs and in small towns as well. 
The old tradition seems to live on. 

The neighboring village of Bruguieres, a couple of kilometers away, was the site of our post 
office and the local barbershop. (Our post office address was Gratentour-les-Bruguieres (meaning 
near Bruguieres). ) The barbershop of course was a part time activity and one made an appointment 
for a haircut by finding the barber in his fields or by going to his house. Later on we discovered that 



our landlord was also an amateur barber, reserving his services primarily to the family and a few 
friends. I don’t remember how skillful he was. His lack of clients may have been a measure of his 
ability, I don’t know. 

We also went to Toulouse occasionally for special purchases, such as clothing apparel, as well as 
to visit friends and catch up on the latest rumors. During the first couple of months in France this was 
not a problem. However, later, after the Belgian repatriation, (more about this to follow) we and the 
other remaining refugees were placed in what amounted to forced residence. Officially, this meant 
that we had to get a permit from the village mairie (borough hall) to leave the village. Nobody 
bothered us when we went to other nearby villages, but going to Toulouse without a permit became 
more risky because the police administration there (the prefecture) was in the hands of anti-Semitic 
right-wing sympathizers. The permit was issued by the mayor’s secretary, a rather unpleasant old 
maid. If she was in a good mood getting the permit was no problem. On other occasions she would 
give us a hard time, requiring justification and insisting that the mayor had to personally sign it, which 
could be a problem since he lived in Toulouse and only had a country home in Gratentour. Hence, 
Mom and Dad were very selective in asking for a pass and did not go to Toulouse very often. It did 
not deter me particularly: When I wanted to go to Toulouse, which I did frequently to go to the library, 
I simply put on my Boy Scout uniform and biked into town. No one ever bothered me. 

We had friends from Antwerp in Toulouse (the Masines and Nudelmans). I sometimes visited 
them and brought them supplies from the village, such as eggs and vegetables. In those days, believe it 
or not, farmers coming to town had to pay a tax on the produce they brought in. About a kilometer 
outside of Toulouse there was a toll station where a government agent collected the tax. Theoretically 
I would have had to pay one on the eggs I brought with me. However, I discovered pretty quickly that 
all I had to do was to get off the main road and ride behind a couple of farms a few hundred feet away 
to by-pass the toll gate. Later on I found out from our landlord that this was standard practice for 
everybody, except for commercial farmers coming into town in trucks. Of course, this arrangement no 
longer exists. 

This monotonous routine must have taken its toll emotionally. As I reread the diary I keep running 
into complaints about being bored, even though I had more outlets than Dad: I had been able top 
borrow books from a friendly villager and was able to go to the library in Toulouse. Time and again I 
comment in the diary about Dad’s bad and despondent mood or that he was taking afternoon naps out 
of sheer boredom. A break came in the Fall at harvest time shortly before we left for Nimes. 

M. Mech and the neighbors grew grapes on the small acreage they owned behind their houses. 
Traditionally the villagers helped each other at harvest time and we joined in, all four of us. At first 
we helped pick his grapes with the help of his neighbors and afterwards we helped the neighbors 
with their crop. It was hard work, but great fun as well. We got up early in the morning, picked 
grapes, dropped them in large baskets and delivered them to a shed where they were dropped in large 
basins. There a couple of men, with their pants rolled, would crush the grapes with with their bare 
feet. This was probably one of the few times a year that they had clean feet! We worked that way until 
about noon. We then had lunch and took a couple of hours break to avoid the peak heat of the day, and 
then resumed work until nightfall. Then came the festivities. The women left the vineyard around the 
middle afternoon to go back to the house and cook a big dinner for all the participants (a dozen or 



more people). Weather permitting, we ate the banquet-size meal outside under the stars, washing it 
down with a generous supply of wine from the previous year. By the time we went to bed most of the 
men felt no pain. And early the next morning they were ready to start again. The wine harvest lasted 
for about two weeks and made us forget our problems. 

For a different perspective on our flight and life in Gratentour I offer the text of a diary entry that 
Asri dictated to me in early June 1940, when he was just over 4 years old. 

“I come from Antwerp, 169 Rue Van Schoonbeke. We traveled by truck to 
Brussels. Then we took a train to Paris. We stayed four days and four nights in the 
same railroad car. Dad went with my big brother Joe to fetch his pajamas [this 
had been Mom’s explanation to him when Dad and I had been sent to the Parc des 
Sports ]. My big brother stayed in Toulouse longer. We went to Mme. Mech’s 
house. Mom bought me a sunvisor at the Toulouse market. In Brussels \i.e., 

Verwiq, where we stayed overnight before crossing into France] we had air raid 
alarms. Here they have rabbits, a pig, a rooster, chickens, big and small chicks, 
pullets, snakes [actually, caterpillars]. There are twenty of us here. If you include 
the animals and Bobby [the dog] we are seven. In Brussels there was a funny 
pump that we could not work. The one we have here is o.k. The windows in 
Mme. Mech’s house are peculiar. We are Belgians. I have an identification card. 

There is no shoemaker here. Joe shaves, so does Dad. We hitch-hiked from 
Castelginest [a neighboring village at the end of the trolley line from Toulouse]. 

With one of the drivers we went into a barn. I am over four years old. We ate 
soup at the grocery store. [Apparently on his arrival day in Gratentour. It might 
have been at the local cafe.] We picked beans and animals [actually, bugs off 
leaves]. The bakery woman drives a car. Joe picks his lips. There are a lot of 
flies here. Now we sleep in beds, but before this we had to sleep on the floor. I 
received flowers fromLeontine [the neighbor’s teen age daughter].” 


People 

My recollection of people in Gratentour is vague, except for the landlord’s family and a few other 
people, including the mayor of the village, his secretary and the man at whose house we went to listen 
to the radio. My recollection of these people, except for the secretary, are positive. My diary notes, 
and I vaguely remember, that there was a lot of resentment by the villagers of the refugees, especially 
during our early days there. There were many Belgian refugees in the village and surrounding area, 
and they were viewed by some of the local people as the cause of the shortages they were 
experiencing. Besides, they resented the Belgian and the Dutch fetish for cleanliness and their 
implied, and frequently explicit and not very tactful, criticism of the French lack thereof. This 
resentment peaked when Belgian King Leopold surrendered and left the French and the British in the 
lurch at Dunkirk. The attitude improved after the bulk of the refugees were repatriated following 
France’s surrender. 

Actually, the locals not only resented the refugees, but they also complained about the soldiers 
who were billeted in the villages and were chasing after the local girls. People in these small 



villages were, and are, notoriously narrow-minded and suspicious of all outsiders, including those 
from neighboring villages. As a matter of fact this was not necessarily limited to outsiders. There 
were feuds within the village caused by arguments arising from access to land, water and similar 
local issues. Things have not changed much in this respect. During our visit last year the people who 
bought the house we had lived in told us that the village was split between the old timers and the new 
arrivals. In fact, some the real old timers have ostracized the villagers who sold their houses and land 
to these outsiders, and in some cases have preferred to let houses fall apart rather than sell them and 
allow them to be gentrified. 

M. Mech owned his house and a small piece of land, perhaps a couple of acres on which he 
raised grapes, potatoes and corn to feed the family. In addition he had a few small pieces of land 
scattered throughout the area. This was the result of antiquated laws in which land was divided 
among surviving children (I believe it was actually sons only) so that with each generation the 
family’s land was fragmented into smaller and smaller plots. (This is why owners of large estates 
encouraged their younger sons to join the clergy.) M. Mech was roughly Dad’s age, having fought in 
World War I. As I recall it, he was a pretty bright man with a good sense of humor, but with very little 
formal education, probably not past third or fourth grade. He could read and write, but with difficulty. 
In that part of France people talk with a noticeable local accent as well as a local patois that 
ressembles the Catalan language spoken around Barcelona. In a way, this accent is to Parisian French 
what a Georgia accent is to a northern accent. Further east, around Marseilles, they speak with an 
even more pronounced accent, much as people in Mississippi might speak compared to Georgia. 
When I was a kid in Antwerp we used to tell jokes about Marius, who was a character from 
Marseilles (much as we have southern jokes here). Well, Mom evidently was not aware of these 
accents, so one day she asked M. Mech whether he was Hungarian! He really broke up when he heard 
that — here was a guy who could go back many generations in the area! 

As I mentioned earlier, he had a job as the local garde champetre, sort of a local constable and 
worked somebody else’s land as a sharecropper on a fifty-fifty basis. In this arrangement the owner 
supplied the materials, sold the harvest, deducted expenses from the proceeds, and paid M. Mech 
50% of the alleged profit. Of course his books were not open for M. Mech’s review. No different 
from our sharecroppers in the south in those days. Needless to say, M. Mech was not satisfied with 
his lot and it was not entirely surprising that he should have been a professed communist on the 
grounds that come the revolution they would confiscate the lands of the big landowners and 
redistribute them. He hated the patrons and was very cynical about all politicians. When I argued 
with him that the peasants in Russia had not profited from land distribution, he agreed. He did not 
believe in the communists ’s promises of land distribution, anymore than other politicians’ promises. 
He would just have been happy to see the land taken away from the bosses. At the time Russia and 
Germany were allies and the communists proclaimed that the war was one between capitalists and 
plutocrats and therefore that the workers should sit it one out. (Of course they changed their tune as 
soon as Russia was invaded.) Unlike many true dyed-in-the-wool communists, however, M. Mech did 
not follow the party-line blindly, being a patriotic Frenchman who had fought in World War I. At the 
time we were there orders were going out from the prefecture to turn in all weapons. He was not 
about to do it and intended to hide his hunting rifles before anyone tried to take them away. I do not 
know what happened to his guns after we left. 



I don’t remember much about Mme. Mech, other that she was a very nice woman who worked as 
a farmhand about 12 hours a day in season. She did not have much formal education either. We do 
have a letter from her that she sent to us in Nimes that looks very much like one written by a third 
grader, full of spelling errors and a rather halting penmanship. Interestingly, she mentions how she 
misses Asri! 


Jeannot, their son, was an apprentice mason who had dropped out of school at the age of 12. 1 
remember him as a rather lackadaisical young man who looked for any excuse not to go to work so 
that he could indulge in his favorite pastime of wandering in the woods and catching frogs. 

When we visited Gratentour in 1989 we found the Mech’s house. It had been sold a few years 
earlier to an engineer from Toulouse. Mme. Mech had died about 5 years before and Jeannot lived in 
a neighboring village. Unfortunately we were not able to reach him. He had retired and was 
frequently away from home. 

Overall we got along quite well with all three family members. The only discordant note I find in 
the diary deals with an incident involving our cooking indoors on a very hot day. That is when we got 
the message that we should do our cooking in the shed thereafter. 

M. Sicard, the owner of the radio, was a particularly interesting character. Again, here we had a 
very bright individual, irreverent towards the authorities, with a good sense of humor, the kind that the 
French wrote stories and made movies about. His uniqueness in the village came from the fact that he 
had actually completed the baccalaureat at the Lycee , which corresponded roughly to two years of a 
liberal arts college in the U.S. He was very friendly with me and made all his books (including 
textbooks) available to me. He was an accomplished checker player. On a couple of occasions I 
noted in my diary that I had come close to beating him in a game. Visiting with him was a life saver 
for me during those long boring months in Gratentour. One his sons has become a surgeon in Toulouse, 
and another is the current mayor of the village. 


M. Boue, the mayor of Gratentour, was also an interesting personality. His business card, a copy 
of which appears here, 
gives a hint of his 
personality. It reads 
more like a resume 
than a traditional 
business card and may 
help explain why he 
chose to become 
mayor. Actually he 
was an agricultural 
businessman who lived 
in Toulouse and owned 
a vacation home in 
Gratentour. He was a 

rather pompous individual who belonged to one of the conservative parties. As far as I can remember 
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he must have bought the mayoralty directly or indirectly: he was in a good position to offer help with 
the authorities in Toulouse, as he did have influential friends. Why did he want to be mayor? For the 
prestige of the title I assume. After all, who outside a ten mile radius of Gratentour knew that it was a 
village of less than 200 people! This man belonged to the segment of the French population that was 
inimical to Jews, if not outright anti-Semitic. Without anything to support my feelings, I could easily 
think of him as saying that “some of my best friends are Jews”. For some reason M. Boue took a 
liking to our family and helped us in many ways, as I shall relate later. Indeed, he may have been 
indirectly instrumental in our survival. 

Mademoiselle was the school mistress and secretary of the mayor. She did not seem to have a 
name. People always referred to her by that title, the way one might refer to Her Ladyship in an 
English village, except that it was pronounced with a tone of derision rather than respect. After M. 
Sicard she was probably the most educated person in the village, but unlike him, she made sure that 
everyone knew it. She was an officious, but not efficient, type of secretary, one who believed that she 
was the acting mayor when the boss was out of town. She did just that when I came to register at the 
hotel de ville after my arrival in Gratentour. To me she looked like an antique and dressed the part: 
her teacher’s certificate, dated 1910, was hanging on the wall. Her office was in disarray. She had 
jotted down my appointment at the bottom of a restaurant menu. She took my Belgian identity card 
with grim authority and started transcribing the information brushing aside my offer of assistance until 
she came upon a word she did not understand. “What kind of occupation is ongehuwd ” she wanted to 
know. “It’s not an occupation. The entry refers to marital status and means single”, I replied. I had put 
her on the spot and she did not like it. She grunted and went on with the registration. We had to deal 
with her whenever we needed a pass to go to Toulouse, had to register for ration cards or had other 
administrative business. She never made things pleasant. However, I can’t say that she picked on us 
particularly. She was mean to everybody, and the villagers returned the courtesy. They just loved to 
irritate her and tell stories about her. She was an embittered old maid who had allegedly been jilted 
during World War I. 



Chapter 4 

The Stay in Gratentour 

Setting the Stage 

While in Gratentour Dad set in motion a train of events that eventually made it possible for us to 
leave France. A review of the correspondence that he saved has made it possible for me to 
reconstruct the course of events and describe them here. Before doing so, however, I will try to place 
matters in context by reviewing briefly the overall chronology of outside events that drove Dad’s 
actions. 

We arrived in Gratentour on May 20 as the Germans were driving through Belgium and Northern 
France in their move to split the Allied armies. They were very successful and on May 28, barely a 
week later, King Leopold surrendered with the Belgian Army, allegedly without notifying the Allies. 
This left a large gap in the frontlines that the Germans rapidly exploited. The surrender caused a 
tremendous amount of resentment on the part of the local people against the Belgian refugees. The 
surrender was followed by the British evacuation from Dunkirk. In the search for a scapegoat for the 
disaster facing the Allied armies, the French shifted their resentment to the British. The British were 
blamed for abandoning the French to their own devices. 

By the first week of June the battle shifted to the south as the Germans headed for Paris. Paris 
surrendered on June 15th. By this time French soldiers were beginning to filter into the Toulouse area 
with all kinds of horror stories, but mostly with complaints of inept and disorganized French 
leadership. In the meantime, on the 10th of June Italy had declared war on France and started a mini- 
invasion towards Nice to recover some territories they coveted. They did not make much headway, 
but added to the demoralization of the French. 

The day after the surrender of Paris a new government was formed under Marechal Petain, with 
the avowed purpose of negotiating terms with Germany. France surrendered on the 25th. We greeted 
the surrender with very mixed emotions. On the one hand of course, this was a terrible event that 
caused considerable dismay. On the other hand however, this meant a halt to the German advance and 
that we had escaped capture at least for the time being. 

A couple of days after the surrender it was announced that as part of the armistice agreement 
refugees would be allowed to return to the occupied territories. There were exceptions however: 
Jews and undesirable aliens were excluded, as were residents of the so-called zone interdite, the 
coastal areas used as staging areas for the invasion of Britain and later on as submarine bases. The 
announcement was made on June 28, but it would take until August 12 for the first refugee train to 
start for Belgium. The repatriation took about two months and was completed by the end of 
September. 

It did not take long for the Vichy regime to initiate legislation aimed at securing “France for the 
French.” Most of the new laws were aimed at Jews, sometimes implicitly, but more often openly. 
Because of our isolation we were not aware of many of these acts and I only found out about many of 



these laws reading historical works covering that period. -- 

On August 27 Vichy repealed the press law that banned attacks promoting group hatred and the 
like. Jews were among the principal targets of these attacks. This opened the floodgates for anti- 
Semitic propaganda. On September 27 the Vichy government passed a law extending an earlier one, 
aimed at foreign refugees, which allowed the government to intern male immigrants aged 1 8 to 55, 
who were “superfluous in the national economy”. Shortly thereafter, on October 4, the government 
authorized prefects (the rough equivalents to governors in the U.S.) to intern foreign Jews in special 
camps or assign them to forced residence ( residence forcee ). Initially the law allowed those refugees 
who could show they had the resources to support themselves to move to forced residences, generally 
in small towns and villages, rather than be interned. As a result, a number of internees were released. 
The law established 1200 francs (about $24) per month per person as the amount needed for support. 
For the four of us this was a significant fraction of Dad’s monthly salary of $156 a month in Belgium. 
Our assets did not meet the test. 

During that same period Vichy started taking steps to ban French Jews from civil service and the 
liberal professions. They also started taking over Jewish enterprises whose owners had fled the 
Germans. By December 1940 some 40,000 refugees had been interned, 70% of whom were Jewish 
and, according to a German report, were stateless and of the poorer classes. Conditions in these 
camps were so bad, particularly for the German refugees, that in November 1 940 some were reported 
to have appealed to the German Foreign Office for help, invoking their status as German nationals and 
World War I veterans. Of course the Germans ignored them. 

A few months later, in June 1941, the law was broadened to apply to all Jews and more people 
were sent to camps. This was allegedly done in response to the resentment of the local population in 
the small towns against the “rich” outsiders who were causing shortages and running up the price of 
everything. 

It is noteworthy that throughout that period the Germans had taken no overt action against Jews in 
the occupied territories other than expelling foreign Jews to unoccupied areas. The French resented 
this, and when they were not able to return these expellees they interned them Indeed, in March 1941 
a German report is quoted as reporting that 45,000 Jews were interned by Vichy, mostly of the 
“poorer classes” and that “parallel measures are to be taken in the occupied zone as soon as the 
necessary camps have been prepared”.- It seems that some German officials were concerned that the 
French were showing them up in their anti-Semitic zeal. As a matter of fact, this source also points 
out that the French definition of a Jew was more encompassing than that used by the Germans at the 
time. (The Germans broadened their definition later.) 

We knew that the French were inimical to Jews, but we had not been aware of the extent to which 
it was institutionalized. 

Finances 

As I indicated earlier, we left Belgium with whatever cash we had on hand and $300 in American 
Express travelers’ checks (“Never leave home without them” already applied!). Shortly after our 


arrival in Gratentour Dad was advised that he would be paid for the months of May and June. The 
first payment of two weeks pay followed shortly thereafter. No further payments were received after 
that. In the meantime the Belgian Government started making refugee welfare payments through the 
local French municipalities, in our case through the town hall. These welfare payments amounted to 
10 francs per day per person. The 1200 francs a month for the four of us amounted to about 
approximately $24. Based on data I kept in my diary, this allowance would have covered about half 
of our expenses for food, lodging, and basic essentials in Gratentour. 

This support payment was not as miserly as it looks today. For comparison, the cash income of the 
Mesch family with whom we lived was only 1000 francs a month, assuming that Mme. Mesch worked 
full time, six days a week. We paid $4.00 a month for rent. Bread cost 2.5 cents a pound, potatoes 
cost 2 cents a pound and milk was 6 cents a quart. A restaurant meal could be had for 35 cents. Later 
that year boy scout camping cost about 40 cents a day. 

Simple arithmetic shows that at the estimated living cost of about 2000 to 2500 francs a month, 
our money (travelers checks and what was left of the cash) would last less than a year at the 
prevailing exchange. We did not know then that within a year the value of the dollar would triple on 
the black market. This of course would make the money last longer. This projection highlights the 
value of the support payments, since they represented close to 50% of our expenses. 

In spite of this fact, as soon as he received his check from IT&T, Dad notified the mayor, who was 
in charge of disbursing these funds, that he had received part of his salary and therefore had no further 
need of the welfare payments. As it turned out the mayor either did not know how to turn off the 
payments or did not want to be bothered with the paperwork, and we continued to be paid. This 
action on Dad’s part made a great impression on the mayor, which was to stand us in good stead later 
on. 


As it turned out Dad never received any further payments. The support payments were terminated 
at the end of September with the completion of the repatriation of the refugees to Belgium This led 
Dad to write to Mr Hofer, head of IT&T in Bern, Switzerland, and a former supervisor of his. 

“ . . .the situation has become very critical for us from the financial point of 
view. This is a real SOS. . . . we live in a small village, totally isolated, . . .We 
have kept our expenses to a minimum and so far have managed with the help of 
the few francs we have received as an allotment. This allotment was terminated 
on October 1 st and those who cannot show evidence of means of support will be 
sent to a reception camp. I am addressing this appeal to you since I cannot 
communicate directly with Antwerp. . . .On June 7th Mr. E. Van Dyck informed 
me that the company had decided to pay its employees who were refugees in 
France to the end of June. I was paid for part of May only. 

In January 1941 Dad received a letter from one of the Zionist refugee groups with which he had 
been corresponding offering financial support. Later on a payment of 250 francs ($5.00) was received 
but Dad returned it, explaining that he did not have a pressing need for the money and that others 
might need it more. Shortly thereafter we received a money order for 2000 francs from the Belgian 
Consulate in Beirut. (Beirut was under Vichy rule at the time) The money had been sent by Hilda and 


Baghi via a circuitous route. Dad had asked a former colleague at IT&T in Bern, Switzerland in June 
to forward a letter to them. That letter took five months to reach them It took them two more months 
to establish the contact with Beirut. This money was also returned to the sender. 

Our stay in Gratentour went through three distinct phases. The first phase, which lasted from our 
arrival until the surrender of France on June 25, was largely one of aimless day to day existence 
trying to get adjusted to our new situation. Shortly after France surrendered arrangements started 
being made for the return of refugees in Belgium This is the period in which the realization came that 
we were in France for the long haul, since returning to Belgium was out of the question. This marked 
the beginning of the second phase in which Dad started exploring possibilities for emigration. Finally, 
after the first refugee trains started leaving in August we entered the third phase. Before long the only 
refugees left in the South of France would be the Jews. This was the time when the Vichy government 
started passing anti-foreign and anti- Jewish measures and it became more critical to leave the 
Departement de la Haute Garonne where Gratentour was located. Dad’s correspondence with 
various agencies and IT&T took on a greater sense of urgency. 

With this background of the events going on around us in mind, we resume our own story. 

The Early Weeks 

As soon as we got settled in Gratentour Dad tried to make arrangements to go to Paris and report to 
work at IT&T there. Because the Paris region had been declared a war zone he needed a special 
permit to go there. The correspondence shows a reply on May 3 1 that there is no question of 
foreigners coming to Paris and in effect telling him to find other work where he is. A few days later 
this is reinforced by a letter from the French police denying permission to go to Paris without a 
specific invitation from IT&T there. 

During June and July Dad wrote a few letters to local companies doing work related to his field, 
applying for any kind of job — engineering or technician. The mayor also contacted some of his 
business friends on Dad’s behalf. Given the unstable situation at the time it is not at all surprising that 
nothing came of these attempts. If anything, it is surprising that some of the companies replied to 
Dad’s letters. Finally Dad gave up on his attempt to find work in France, and started concentrating on 
trying to get out of France. 

During these early weeks I was getting bored in the village and tracked down any and all 
possibilities of getting back to school. At first, informal attempts were made by groups of refugees to 
start a Belgian high school in Toulouse but the war ended and repatriation began before anything 
could get organized. That is when I contacted the Lycee in Toulouse in order to find out whether, and 
under what conditions I could be admitted for the next semester. I received an appointment with the 
principal and went to see him with Mom. I still have a vague recollection of that meeting. He was 
very sympathetic to my situation and explained the differences between the two school systems. 
However, he could not give me any assurance that I would be admitted because I was not a permanent 
resident of Toulouse or the Departement. 


Return to Belgium? 



Under the surrender terms signed by the Vichy government most refugees would be allowed to return 
to their pre-invasion homes. Within three days of the surrender the authorities started announcing rules 
for repatriation. It would take until August 12 before the first train would leave for Belgium. 

By early July it had become pretty clear than there was no chance of employment in France, and 
as I pointed our before, our finances were very precarious. That, along with the cumulative effect of 
two months of idleness, had its effect on Dad. He had grown increasingly glum and despondent. This 
was reflected in a letter to his friend Kaminsky on July 22: 

“I don’t know if repatriation will be compulsory. I am totally discouraged 
and have no idea about how to proceed. Fortunately, Gina is so courageous and 
in such good spirits that she boosts my morale. I fully share your idea about 
agriculture- but Gina is not crazy about the project. In the meantime, the days go 
by without bringing us a solution or any hope.” 

Most of the refugees were preparing for the return and were full excitement. Dad started 
discussing the possibility of returning to Belgium. At this time the Germans were reported to be very 
“correct” and the situation in Belgium was reported to be entirely “normal”. Mom just would not hear 
of it, regardless of what the appearances were. 

The decision was taken out of our hands when the Germans banned all Jews from returning. This 
did not stop discussions about a possible return, however. By the beginning of August, as the Belgian 
refugees were packing up to return to Belgian, we were beginning to sense that the local authorities 
were not sympathetic to us. Initially there was nothing we could point to, at least in Gratentour, but 
we started receiving increasingly worrisome inputs from our friends in Toulouse. Then, early in 
August, all Jewish refugees were told to fill out registration forms for the police. This was an 
innocuous sounding move allegedly intended to establish the roster of the refugees who were going to 
stay behind. 

Shortly thereafter the mayor came by and told us that he had been given a couple of weeks to 
report to the Prefecture (headquarters of the departmental police, roughly equivalent to the state 
police here) the names of all Jewish refugees in his village who did not have visible means of 
support. He explained that the acceptance of refugee support payments was to be used as prima facie 
evidence of no visible means of support. This probably meant us, since we had received some 
payments from the Belgian Government. 

The mayor then told us, tongue in cheek “You know how efficient my secretary is. She misfiled the 
letter and I cannot find the instructions and don’t know what information I must send, nor where to 
send it. This means that I will receive a follow on letter in about three weeks asking why I have not 
sent in the report. Depending on the contents, I may have to ask them what the letter is about and 
perhaps stall them another week or so.” It was rumored that people on the list would be sent to 
internment camps. Note that this was happening well before the promulgation of the October 4 
internment law by Vichy, which I mentioned earlier! Individual Prefects were taking action on their 
own in the interest of “public order and safety”. The mayor recommended that we try to get 
permission to move to another Departement where internment would be less likely. When we 
mentioned the possibility of going to Nimes where our friends the Kaminskys lived, he offered to 


help. 


This all happened while repatriation was still in progress. There were stories about Jews 
returning and rumors about the feasibility of obtaining affidavits or other papers showing one not to 
be Jewish. Indeed, we found out later on that a former colleague of Dad’s, Mr. Biske, had returned to 
Belgium in that manner. He stayed long enough to recover assets he had left behind and returned to 
Nice in a matter of days. So, here we were, confronted with the prospect of internment by the French 
in the near term, at the same time that the Germans were still reported to be “correct” and not 
bothering anyone. I gather from the literature that this perception was a correct one. Indeed the 
German Army had more pressing matters to deal with — the Battle of Britain — and the political 
arms were still getting organized.- For Dad the temptation to attempt to return was strong. The trade 
off between the near term prospect of French internment and uncertain future under occupation was a 
difficult one for him. Not so for Mom — she simply would not think of it. She just did not trust the 
Germans and felt that somehow things would work themselves out. Had they not done so in the past? 
There was no rhyme or reason to her arguments, just plain unadulterated faith in better things to come. 

On September 9 Dad wrote to the Prefecture requesting permission to move to Nimes, citing 
three reasons: 

• We wished to join close friends who lived there 

• The move would allow me to go back to school and 

• Our current living quarters were not winterized. 

At about the same time, Dad wrote for permission to move to the nearby village to Bruguieres where 
we would be able to find a place suitable for the winter in the event that permission to go to Nimes 
was denied. As it turned out, this permission was granted fairly quickly in October. 

You may wonder why all this correspondence was necessary. Why not simply pack up and move? 
By that time restrictions had been placed on refugees remaining in France and we were essentially in 
a condition of residence forcee, i.e. compulsory residence. Not only were we not allowed to move 
without official permission, but we were restricted to our place of residence. We were not even 
allowed to visit neighboring towns without a pass. It was like being in the Army and needing a pass 
to leave the post. As a practical matter, no one paid attention to these rules as we went from village to 
village. However, going into Toulouse was a different matter., since there was always a possibility of 
being picked up by the gendarmes. They conducted frequent raids downtown for the specific purpose 
of picking up illegal residents. This not only included the likes of us, i.e. Jewish refugees, but also 
included refugees from the Spanish Civil War as well. There were many raids in the area. As a matter 
of fact, these roundups, known as raffles or razzias had been in existence since the end of the Civil 
War in 1 938-39, and had simply been extended to include the foreign Jews. In these early days of 
September the risk was not too great. I made it less for myself by always traveling in Boy Scout 
uniform when going to Toulouse, where I used to spend a fair amount of time in the library. I was 
never picked up, even on the one occasion where I was caught in a dragnet at the Joint office. The 
police simply let me through without asking any questions or papers. 

While we waited for a reply to Dad’s many letters, we received word from Mom’s cousins in a 
neighboring village (St. Sauveur) that smugglers would be visiting to discuss the feasibility of 


returning to Belgium. They allegedly were in the business of smuggling people across the demarcation 
line ( i.e . the border between occupied and unoccupied France. Mom did not see any point in talking 
to them, but Dad prevailed on her to at least hear them out and find out what was going on in Belgium. 

St. Sauveur was about 5 km from Gratentour and we decided to travel by bicycle, rather than 
walk. We had two bikes. This meant that Asri would ride with Dad , sitting on the frame. Mom would 
ride with me, sitting on the package rack behind me. We had traveled in this manner many times, and 
there was nothing unusual about it. About a kilometer outside the village, while adjusting her position 
on the bike, Mom got a foot caught in the bicycle spokes, landing both of us in the ditch. I got up 
without a scratch, but Mom could not get up on her feet; she had sprained an ankle. 

A passing farmer driving an oxcart picked her up and drove her home, escorted by what seemed 
to be half the village. This was the exciting event of the month! We called the doctor (in those days 
they still made house calls). He examined Mom and told us that she had not broken anything and that 
all she needed was a few days off her feet and would be back to normal. 

About an hour later the mayor appeared at the house and said with a big smile: 

“I heard the good news.” 

“What do you mean? I had an accident,” said Mom 

“I know, but it means that you cannot be moved for a couple of months” 

“I don’t understand, the doctor said I’ll be up and around in a few days.” 

“Not so. I talked to the doctor, explained the situation to him, and he now agrees with me that your 
injury is far more serious than he had originally diagnosed. The injury will incapacitate you for a few 
weeks.” 

We were fortunate that in those days the French authorities still had a shred of decency left. They 
let people recuperate before sending them to camps and did not separate families. The accident gave 
us the breather we needed: we received permission to move to Nimes at the end of October. 

The question of return to Belgium never seemed to go away, although the accident did cause the 
subject to be dropped, at least for the time being. We never did get to see the smugglers, but were told 
that they had painted a very rosy picture of the situation in Belgium and of how easy it would be to 
return. Returning to Belgium arose once more, this time in a letter from a Zionist friend of Dad’s 
(more about him later). After explaining the difficulties encountered by refugees in Portugal, he 
wrote: 


“Here most of us have discovered that their visas (to American countries) 
were worthless . . .Others have sailed for countries where they have only tenuous 
residency rights. Who is to say that they would not have been better off to stay in 
unoccupied France or to return to the countries where they resided on May 9?”- 


This letter did not help Dad’s morale. As the weeks progressed, he grew more despondent and 
frustrated over our situation. He had already written to the Director of IT&T in Switzerland (Mr. 
Hofer) in October, asking for financial help. In a follow-on letter, Dad referred to the fact that 
Kaminsky had received advice from Hofer and indicated that he was still thinking of returning: 

“I have been in Nimes for a few days . . .1 have learned from Kaminsky of 
your efforts towards his repatriation . . .1 have also learned that Mr. Biske, after 
his return from Antwerp, wrote to Mr. Kaminsky that personnel who did not 
return to Antwerp were considered dismissed. I regret very much that having 
resided totally isolated in a village I did not have much contact with my 
colleagues and I especially regret not receiving advice from you regarding our 
return to Belgium. I was always among those who wanted to return to Antwerp 
from the beginning, but was prevented from doing so by my family. If only I had 
received word from you with the same advice you gave Mr Kaminsky, I certainly 
would have made up my mind.” [presumably to return] 

A few months later, on December 26 to be exact, we were contacted by two other smugglers who 
had been sent to us by Sabine. One of them was married to a Jewish woman. While he agreed that the 
situation at the time was better in Belgium than in France, he was more skeptical than his companion 
and agreed that returning was a choice of last resort. Emigration was far better. 

Where to Go? 

During July and August, when it had become clear that we were not going back to Belgium and 
employment in France would be impossible, Dad started exploring possibilities for emigration. 

One option considered early on was going to Algeria or Morocco. The Labeaus, (the Belgian 
major we had met on the train) with whom we had remained in contact after leaving the military 
center in Toulouse, had relatives in North Africa. They actually contacted their relatives on our behalf 
but nothing came of this approach. We even talked about the Belgian Congo, but that too was pointless 
once France had surrendered, since the Congo was on the Allied side. 

Because of our relative isolation in Gratentour, Dad had to investigate his alternatives by mail. 
People in the cities were better off in this respect: they could pick up information and the latest 
rumors in sidewalk cafes and by walking into the offices of refugee help organizations. 

Dad corresponded with two groups: his numerous IT&T contacts in England, the US, Switzerland 
and Portugal, and the Jewish “network” which included organizations as well as individuals. 

As early as June Dad wrote to a former IT&T colleague in London. Obviously nothing came of 
this communication: we had been cut off from Britain before we could have received an answer. 

The next recorded contact with IT&T was a letter written in late August to the head of the Export 
Department in New York, pleading with him to help him relocate anywhere that IT&T operated. In the 
letter Dad explains that he worked on projects for Mexico and other Latin American countries and 
that he would be willing to relocate to any of them He never got an answer to this letter. One cannot 


tell whether the addressee took any action. It is possible, but not too plausible that an answer reached 
Gratentour after we left and that the letter was never forwarded. The only other mail addressed to 
IT&T from Gratentour is the letter sent to Switzerland and described earlier. 

Going to Palestine had always been Dad’s dream. It is one of life’s ironies that in the early 30’s 
his brother, Michael, who was anti-Zionist, had been laid off from his job at IT&T and had gone to 
Palestine as a last resort when he could not find a job anywhere else. Dad always wished he had been 
able to trade places with him. Anyway, going there was a complicated matter because there was no 
place in France one could go to in order to initiate the paperwork. As far as France was concerned, 
Palestine was enemy territory. Dad’s friend Leon Kubowitzki explained the situation in a letter from 
Lisbon: 

“If you should opt for Palestine I stand ready to support your request for a 
certificate through our chawerim there. Unfortunately correspondence with 
Palestine must be effected by telegraph. I need not tell you that travel to Palestine 
is lengthy and hazardous. People going there shortly first must sail from Lisbon to 
Bombay(British India) then by ship once more to Basra (Iraq) and from there via 
Beirut to Palestine. Believe me, dear chawerim, that I regret that I cannot give 
you more useful information. 

Clearly, a trip to Palestine would not be possible as long as we were still in France. 

The formal Jewish organizations operating in France included Hias, Hicem and The Joint 
Distribution Committee, as well as French Jewish welfare organizations in the major cities of France. 
Numerous informal Belgian Jewish organizations also sprang up all over unoccupied France, 
organized by groups of refugees as they met in the streets of various towns such as Toulouse, 
Marseilles and Nice. We found out about them by word of mouth. Finally the network consisted of 
friends and acquaintances as they made contact directly or indirectly, via mutual friends. Dad 
exercised all elements of the network. This process was painfully slow in producing results but 
ultimately brought us success. 

It is clear from his correspondence with these groups that Dad had no idea on how to proceed. 

His letters to Jewish organizations inquired about emigration in general terms, asking advice about 
where to go and how to proceed about it. The answers were generally unsatisfactory. They generally 
fell into one of the following categories: 

• Sorry, we can’t help you now, we’re still trying to get ourselves organized. 

• We don’t handle emigration, but have forwarded your letter to Hias, Hicem or some other 
organization. 

• We’ll be able to help you once you get emigration papers and know where you are going. 

• You are asking difficult questions, and you alone can answer them. 

One of the communications we received during this period was the previously referenced letter 
from Leon Kubowitzski, which was not of much help at the time. However, no one knew at the time 
that he would be instrumental in getting us a visa to the U.S. Dad even wrote to the American 
consulate asking what it took to go to the U.S. even though going there had been the remotest thing on 


our minds. The consulate never answered. An old friend of Dad’s from school days lived somewhere 
in New York, but we did not have his address. Dad asked Hias to locate him, but they answered that 
he had given them insufficient information to track him down. So much for going to the U.S. on our 
own. 

This is where matters stood at the end of October when we finally left Gratentour for Nimes. The 
situation was pretty bleak. The only ray of sunshine was the fact that we had been allowed to move to 
Nimes and thus had avoided internment in the Toulouse area. 



Chapter 5 
Life in Nimes 


Our Residence 

We finally moved to Nimes on October 20, arriving there after a rather easy 1 80 mile train trip from 
Toulouse. 

Dad’s friend Kaminsky had reserved a room for us at a local hotel in the center of town which 
made it is easy for us when we arrived. He had also located a couple of apartments for rent that we 
investigated the next day, and promptly selected one that was affordable and located a few blocks 
from the Kaminsky’s. 

The apartment at 28 Rue de la Faience was one of eight apartments that opened on an inside 
courtyard. Ours was on the second floor of a building facing the street. A passageway led from the 
street to the courtyard. An outside staircase took you to the apartment door. This is depicted in the 
photograph I took when we visited Nimes in 1976 (Figure 5.0 . The place had hardly changed. The 
downstairs apartment was accessed directly from the street. There was a matching building on the 
other side of the passageway and two pairs of ground floor apartments in back of ours facing an 
extension of the passageway. 



Figure 5.1: Our Apartment in Nimes (in 1976) 

Even though the apartment had three rooms, the living space was not much greater than what we 
had had in Gratentour. The diary talks about it’s being 10 square meters in area, which is roughly 110 





square feet. I believe 140 to 150 square feet maybe a more accurate estimate of the area. The 
bedroom, which was facing the street, must have been about twelve feet long and six feet wide and 
held a double bed, a child’s bed and a wardrobe. There was barely any room left over to move in the 
room. The kitchen must have been about six by seven feet. It had a coal burning stove, a table with a 
two burner gas range, a small sink but no running water, a small kitchen table, and some chairs. Like 
the bedrom, there was barely any room left to move around. I slept in the kitchen on a folding cot that 
somehow was squeezed in the available space by moving the furniture around, some of it going into 
the tiny dining room which was the same size as the kitchen and held a table, four chairs and a server. 
The dining room was so small that when we sat down at the table the backs of the chairs touched the 
walls. 

The apartment had no electricity and was lit by gaslight. Under the best of circumstances it did not 
give much light — perhaps the equivalent of a 40 watt bulb. In later months as the supply of gas 
became problematical, there were many times when the gas service was cut off, leaving us with 
candlelight only. During April 1941 rationing of cooking gas was instituted, with the ration set at 25% 
of the average of the 1938 consumption. I assume that our ration was based on the consumption of the 
previous occupant, since we were new to the area. In order to enforce observance of the gas ration 
they introduced severe penalties: 

• For the first offense they charged triple the regular rate for the excess consumption (under the 
circumstances a rather minor penalty), 

• for the second offense gas service was cut off for 8 days, and 

• for the third offense the cutoff was made permanent. 

We had experienced serious problems in the evenings even before the initiation of rationing. 
Rationing merely made things more difficult. In general the gas company maintained fairly good gas 
pressure around meal times (for about two hours each around noon and 6 p.m.) in order to make 
cooking possible. In the evenings the pressure ranged from way down to non-existant, so that we had 
to use candles at home. As a result I frequently went to the library in order to do my homework. 

Running water was available about 100 meters (300’) away. You simply took a pail, walked 
downstairs, turned right, walked to the corner, turned left, walked a bit and then crossed the street to 
find a hand-operated pump. This could be a chore in the wintertime, particularly at night, and 
especially when it rained or it snowed. The sink in the kitchen drained straight into the gutter along 
the sidewalk. It made for an interesting (and smelly) experience when someone was dumping water in 
a house as you happened to walk by on the sidewalk below. 

None of this amounted to even a minor inconveniences compared to the toilet facilities. One 
outdoor toilet serviced all of the apartments around the courtyard. It was [and still is one] of those old 
time fragrant French holes-in-the-ground variety — a simple hole in the cement, without any markings 
to guide the user. [The photograph in Figure 5.2 . taken in 1976, shows it unchanged since we lived 
there.] 



Figure 5.2: The toilet at our apartment in Nimes 

It had no light, and of course no flush. Pity the poor person who had to go at night. In the 
wintertime it was necessary to put on one’s shoes and an overcoat, get a candle (flashlight batteries 



were not available), and proceed with utmost care. Add to that the fact that some users’ aim was not 
too accurate (one of the neighbors was frequently drunk), and you can imagine the scene. The 
practical solution, then, was to use a pot in the house and empty it the next morning. There was 
another problem with the toilet. Since there were no sewers, the toilet had to be emptied periodically 
by a sanitation tank truck, known by the endearing name of pompe a miel (honey pump). The 
operation exercised all of one’s senses. The diary reports at least one occasion when the toilet 
overflowed and the sanitation truck could not come and empty it because the motor pool was out of 
gasoline. (Asri asked why they did not gQtgasogene, the synthetic gas that was used in place of 
gasoline.) 

Mom developed an effective solution to the toilet situation that depended on a well-regulated 
system. There was a municipal public facility 800 meters from home (about half a mile). It had an 
“English W.C.”, i.e., tiled toilets. Some had seats and cost half a franc (one cent); others without seats 
were free. Best of all the place was spotless. So, every day at the appointed time the family trotted 
downtown and took care of its business. Amazing how you could adjust your system when the 
motivation was there. 

Bathing was not a major problem Because Europeans did not share the American habit of bathing 
everyday, it was not unusual that our apartment did not have a bath. Instead, there was a bathhouse 
nearby — about 400 meters from the apartment. According to the diary they charged 4 francs (8 cents) 
for a bath and an extra half a franc if you wanted a heated bathroom. After a while, though, as 
shortages developed, opening days for baths were limited to three days a week. 

We heated the apartment with the coal burning stove in the kitchen. This stove also had an 
interesting feature, namely a water reservoir equipped with a tap, in which we could heat a few liters 
of water. Thus we had hot running water (provided we had coal and had filled the reservoir 
manually) but no cold running water! The winter of 1940-1941 was the coldest since 1917 with at 
least one six inch snowfall and sub-freezing temperatures for days on end. Since this is an area with a 
climate similar to Southern California, people did not know how to cope with the snow. Traffic was 
paralyzed and some people used warm water to melt the snow on the sidewalks! The houses weren’t 
built for this weather and the shortage of coal was a real problem. We were allotted and did obtain a 
coal ration of 150 kilos (330 lbs.) for the household per month. I have no idea how long it lasted. I do 
remember renting a push-cart and going with Dad to the coal dealer to get it and bringing it up to our 
second floor apartment. I assume we must have stored some of it in a coalbin somewhere. I clearly 
remember getting up one cold morning and finding a broken bottle sitting in a puddle of water on the 
kitchen table. The water had frozen in the bottle during the night and cracked the glass! 

The only modernization we were able to detect during our 1976 visit was the general introduction 
of electricity in all the houses and the disappearance of the pumps from the street, from which I 
inferred that the houses now have running water as well. 

Not all of the apartments in Nimes were as primitive as ours, of course, even though there were 
very few modern houses. I visited the apartments of a few classmates who were permanent residents 
of the city (as opposed to refugees) and whose parents were well-heeled. In general, the courtyards 
and the hallways leading to the apartments were pretty shabby looking. However, the insides had 
been modernized and were well appointed, if not luxurious, with electricity and indoor plumbing. 



Early examples of gentrification! 

Shopping and Rations 

Nimes was a compact city of about 60,000. It was about a mile across and everything was within 
easy walking distance. This made shopping relatively easy, at least for those items that were 
available. By January 1941 the food situation had grown pretty bad, because references to food lines 
and shortages started appearing several times a week in my diary. I recorded the food rations for 
January, February and May in my diary. These are shown in Table 5T. As you will note, only critical 
items were rationed. While the rations seem to have been fairly adequate, the reality of the situation 
was that the allotted quantities were not always available on the official market (i.e., in exchange for 
ration coupons at the officially controlled prices.) Sometimes they were available on the black 
market, sometimes not at all. 


Item 

Restrictions 

Time 

Period 

Jan ’41 
(grams) 

Feb ’41 
(grams) 

May ’41 
(grams) 

Bread 1 

0-3 yrs 

Daily 

100 

N/A 

N/A 


3-6 yrs 

Daily 

200 

N/A 

N/A 


6-60 yrs 

Daily 

300 

225 

240 


>60 yrs 

Daily 

100 

N/A 

N/A 


Faborers 

Daily 

400 

N/A 

N/A 

Sugar 

0-3 yrs 

Monthly 

1000 

N/A 

N/A 


>3 yrs 

Monthly 

500 

500 

500 

Coffee 2 

0-3 yrs 

Monthly 

0 

0 

0 


>3yrs 

Monthly 

250 

250 

250 

Pasta 


Monthly 

500 

500 

250 

Rice- 

0-3 yrs 

Monthly 

200 

N/A 

N/A 


>3yrs 

Monthly 

100 

100 

125 

Dry Beans etc 



N/A 

250 

0 

Cheese 


Weekly 

50 

50 

50(20% Fat) 

Potatoes 


10 days 

750 

N/A 

N/A 

Meat 


Weekly- 

360 

360 

250 5 

Fats- 


Weekly 

100 

100 

100 

Soap 

Toilet soap 

Monthly 

100 

75 

75(20% Fat) 


Powder 

Monthly 

250 

N/A 

N/A 


Shaving Cream 

4 months 

1 stick 60g 

1 stick 60g 

1 stick 60g 

Milk 

0-6 yrs 

Daily 

.75 liter 


.75 liter 


6-10 yrs 

Daily 

.5 liter 


.25 liter 


10-14 yrs 

Daily 

.25 liter 


.25 liter 


to 60 yrs 

Daily 

skimmed only 


skimmed only 


>60 

Daily 

.25 liter 


skimmed only 


Chocolate 


Monthly 

125 



Coal 

per family 

Monthly 

200 kg 

150 kg 



Table 5.1: Official Individual Food Rations 

Table 52 is a list of prices that I recorded in my diary as well as a plan I had prepared when we 
went camping with scouts. As you can see, we could go camping for 45 cents a day at the official 
exchange and for about 10 cents a day at the black market rate of the dollar. 


Item 

ffancs/kilo 

cents/lb. 

Bread 

3 

3 

Pasta 

12 

13 

Butter 

35 

37 

Coffee(24%) 

30 

32 

Salt 

4 

4 

Sugar 

7 

7 

Peanut Oil 

12.5/liter 

.28/qt 

Olive Oil 

24/liter 

0.53 

Potatoes 

2 

2 

Margarine 

17 

18 

Soap 

10 

11 

Milk 

3 

3 

Cheese 

30-50 

32-53 

Saccarine 

ll/200g 

25/200g 

Beans 

12 

13 

Tea 

7.50/50g 

9/oz 

Celery 

9 

10 

Ham 

65 

69 

Chocolate 

18 

19 

Gasoline 

5/liter 

11/qt 

Eggs 

18/dozen 

42/dozen 

Rice 

10 

11 


Daily Meal Budget for Camping 


francs 

cents 

Breakfast 



Cocoa 

2 

5 

Bread 

1 

2 

Jam 

1 

2 

Lunch 



Soup 

2 

5 

Potatoes 

1 

2 

Meat 

5 

12 

Veggies 

1 

2 

PM Snack 

3 

7 

Supper 



Macaroni 

2 

5 

Bread 

1 

2 

Beverage 

1 

2 

Total 

20 

45 


$1.00= 43 Francs (official) 
$1.00= 195 Francs (Black Market) 


Table 5.2: Prices and Camping Budget, 1941 

The diary reflects the gravity of the food situation from January until we left in May. In January 
there were entries about supplies in the diary on twelve of the 3 1 days. These talk about there being 


no meat one week and the following week meat but no eggs. On the 29th I note that we find potatoes 
for the first time since Christmas. On one occasion a friend of Mom’s (Mrs. Kaminsky) gave her a 
precious gift: half an onion! At about the same time people were fighting over chestnuts in the stores. 
January also marked the start of clothing rationing. This was a rather bizarre arrangement: one had to 
go to city hall to apply for coupons to buy various items of clothing. For example, a death in the 
family was justification for buying a mourning suit but the buyer had to produce a death certificate and 
proof of kinship. I am not sure what the excuse was for buying shoes. As it turned out I was given 
permission to buy a suit and shoes, probably on the grounds that I had outgrown the ones I owned. 
Another change that was introduced in January was the requirement to register with one grocer to buy 
all the staples on the ration card. I assume this was a move to regulate food distribution more 
equitably because we were beginning to experience frequent incidents in which storekeepers 
reserved goods for their old time customers only. 

By February the situation had deteriorated further. Meat was sold only one day a week and 
towards the end of the month the meat distribution was limited to only 50 of the 360 grams (three- 
quarters of a pound) of the official ration. Similarly butter was limited to 40 grams (1.5 oz) a month 
in the middle of January; yet towards the end of the month we were somehow able to find 250 grams 
(about a hald-pound). Only adults who were sick were allowed a milk ration; in order to obtain this 
ration they had to produce a doctor’s certificate and surrender certain ration coupons (such as meat I 
assume). 

March 1941 brought a mixed bag of news. Early in the month we found eggs for the first time that 
year. Thereafter all the comments in the diary are about shortages and various rumors. For example, 
there was a rumor that there was a wheat gap of 50 days (i.e., the time interval between exhausting 
existing supplies and the arrival of the winter wheat harvest) There were also rumors of two 
breadless days a week, which in France would have been a major disaster. (Not that the bread was 
very good at the time — it had been a long time since we had seen good white bread.) There must 
have been some good basis for these rumors because at the end of the month schools started 
distributing bread to the students: 50 grams (2 oz), about one thick slice, every day. The only 
optimistic news was the report of an American shipment of 14,000 tons of wheat. Towards the end of 
the month we ran out of soap (all we could get was pumice soap); horse meat and tripe went on the 
rationing list and the prospective rationing of chickens and eggs was announced. 

April was by far the worst month. Just about every day of the month, except for the days spent in 
Marseilles collecting our visas, the diary reports standing on line as much as one or two hours daily, 
sometimes successfully, but more often in vain, for such items as eggs, chicoree (a coffee substitute or 
additive), sardines, meat, handkerchiefs, bananas, cheese, cold cuts, quaker oats, apples and 
chickpeas. Around that time standing in line for something became an acceptable excuse for being late 
for school. People started joining lines in front of stores regardless of whether they needed the goods 
on sale or not. Indeed, people frequently joined the lines first and asked what was on sale later. They 
figured they could always trade what they bought for something else they could use. [This sounds 
remarkably like current conditions in the Soviet Union. Deja vu?] 


School 



For me the best part of living in Nimes was that I was able to go back to school, thus relieving the 
boredom I had experienced in Gratentour. Admission to the lycee was straightforward. I went to the 
principal’s office and was admitted without any problem except for the fact that I had to repeat the 
equivalent of my junior year, a fact that was to cause me a fair amount of frustration. At the time, the 
French schools had the Bachot system which required passing a national exam at the end of the junior 
year. Anyone who did not pass had to repeat the entire year. Since I had not taken the exam I was out 
of luck. Belgian and French schools had similar curricula except in areas of national emphasis. Thus 
in math we were marginally ahead, but in physics and chemistry we were essentially on a par, with 
the French marginally ahead. The same was true of French, Latin and English. The major differences 
were in history and geography. With their emphasis on France and French literature, the reading 
material and approach were quite different. 

We went to school five days a week, with Thursdays off and classes all day Saturday. The hours 
were substantially the same as in Belgium, i.e., about 8 to 5, with two hours for lunch. 

Overall I had a good time academically. Math and science were a breeze for me since I was 
basically repeating my junior year courses. French literature and history, on the other hand were a 
real challenge. In history we studied the French revolution chronologically on a day by day basis. 
[Looking back on it now, it is remarkable the way we learned innumerable facts, such as who said 
what to whom, where the riots took place, etc., but had no meaningful discussion of the significance 
of the revolution, the meaning of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, or how any of this related to 
the then existing state of affairs. Given the political conservatism of the French educational 
establishment and the prevailing political environment I suppose I should not be surprised.] 

The French literature class was taught by a man who was a regional author of some note. He had 
written a few books in French and in the local dialect, and belonged to the Academie of Southern 
France. The course consisted primarily of reading the plays of Racine and Corneille and writing 
innumerable compositions on these plays. The exams at the end of the semester were multiple choice: 
he gave you the choice of answering one of two or three questions. The nominal duration of the exam 
was three hours, but he was perfectly willing to stay four hours or longer if anyone needed the time! 

I clearly remember one of the exam questions, which is typical of exam questions that had been 
asked for fifty years or more (these questions were published in an appendix to our textbook). It went 
something like this: “Countess X went to the opening night of Racine’s play Y. The play made an 
impression on her and when she got home she wrote a letter about it to the Duchess of Z. Write the 
letter.” It turns out that if the student had read the footnotes in the book, and looked up the referenced 
texts he would have known that the countess had been a minor author in her day and was noted for her 
letter writing in general and her correspondence with the Duchess in particular. Not only that, but the 
Duchess was a dear cousin of hers and they had nicknames for each other. Of course, no one in the 
class had looked up the references and we all had used a very formal style for the letter, where an 
informal style was needed. 

When it came to handing out grades, the French teacher was particularly tough. We were graded 
on a maximum score of 20. 20 represented perfection, so he reserved 19 and 20 for God (God was 
not always perfect!). He thought that some of his own better efforts might rate a 16. Over the years, he 
had encountered some very outstanding students who had rated as high as 14. Thus, for the average 



class a 12 was essentially the highest grade one could expect. I received a score of 10 and ranked 5th 
in a class of 26! It was pretty much the same in other subjects, except in math and the sciences. These 
could be marked objectively and therefore it was possible to get grades as high as 18 or 19, which I 
did. 50% was a passing grade in the majors. 40% was required in the minors such as history and 
geography. Thus about 20 students had flunked the French exam and potentially faced repeating the 
year! 

Overall, my relationship with my fellow students and teachers was generally positive. In spite of 
the pro-German attitude of so many of the students, and the massive anti-Semitic propaganda on the 
radio and in the newspapers, I cannot remember any anti-Semitic incident in school directed at me. 
This is more than can be said about Antwerp, where I was handed one-way tickets to Jerusalem on 
more than one occasion by fellow students. In my diary I recorded my assessment of the views of my 
classmates. There were twenty- nine students in the class, of whom fifteen were locals and fourteen 
were refugees; most from all parts of France and a couple from Belgium. I don’t believe there more 
than three or four Jewish students altogether. The class seemed to split along refugee and non-refugee 
lines. Of the entire class, four kids were openly pro-De Gaulle, fourteen were anglophile, four were 
openly pro-German, and the remaining seven were leaning towards the German side. The fifteen local 
students in the class included all eleven of the pro-Germans. Their feelings were influenced by the 
British bombing of the French fleet, and the perceptions that the British were after the French 
colonies. They argued that France would be better off with a German victory than a British one. 

The school treated me like everyone else. In Europe students were expected to buy their own 
books, which was an expensive proposition. Recognizing that many refugees were in a financial bind, 
the school made a special effort to loan books to refugee students who needed them That included all 
students, French or not. I benefited from that gesture, since we could not afford to go out and buy the 
required books. Similarly, schoolmates made unsolicited offers of the use of their books. 

This type of treatment was by no means universal in France. Recall that while we were in 
Gratentour I had tried to gain admission to the lycee in Toulouse. The principal, who was very 
friendly personally, indicated that there were administrative roadblocks that prevented him from 
accepting me at that time. I have no idea how the French school administrators were in other cities at 
that time. Maybe I was just lucky to have been inNimes at the right time. By 1942 the whole situation 
had deteriorated considerably. First Jewish students and teachers were expelled, then came the 
deportations. 

One of the kids of my class was arrested for yelling “A bas les Boches ” (“Down with the 
Germans”) to passing members of the German armistice commission. He was held overnight and 
released. This led to notices by the administration on the bulletin boards announcing that such 
behavior and the posting of “Seditious” notices would be grounds for dismissal. Somebody wrote at 
the bottom of the note V pour Vendu, (for selling out). No one was caught. 

This incident was typical of many others in which the students received mixed signals that 
reflected the ambiguities of French attitudes. For example, on one occasion, a member of the 
Compagnons de France (a Hitler Jugend type youth organization sponsored by Vichy) was 
disciplined and sent to the principal’s office after the teacher rejected his excuse for lateness, namely 
that he had been on Compagnon business. Yet, at the same time that teacher was perfectly willing to 



accept finding and standing in a food line on the way to school as a legitimate excuse for lateness. 

In February, the Minister for Youth Affairs, M. Lamirand- came to Nimes for a pep rally that was 
held in the local football stadium. Schools closed early that day and attendance was mandatory, with 
a warning that cuts would be punishable by detentions. The rally was a Nazi-like one, with 
loudspeakers blaring slogans like “Vive Petain”, etc. Then Lamirand made a speech praising the 
virtues of Petain and his expectations from the French youth. By and large the students treated the 
whole thing as a big joke; they snickered at his remarks and applauded at the wrong time. No one took 
attendance. The next day, there were no comments from the administration and cuts went unreported, 
but there were lots of discussions among the students and with the teachers, some of whom were very 
critical of the rally as an outrageous waste of time. 

A couple of weeks later, Marechal Petain came to Nimes on an official visit. He received a true 
hero’s welcome! 

The day before I left for the U.S., I collected autographs from my classmates and some of my 
teachers. The French teacher wrote: “To our friend, Joseph Stripounsky, with our best wishes on his 
trip and for the speedy return of liberty to his native Belgium.” The principal and vice-principal also 
signed this. 

Scouting had been a very important activity for me in Belgium. After things settled down in 
Nimes, I joined the French Boy Scouts and enjoyed it thoroughly. In fact, this provided me with the 
only outings I had while in Nimes. A couple of weeks before we left they made me a patrol leader. 
Another positive experience! 

Nimes had a synagogue, of which I have no recollection at all. However, the diary records at least 
two visits to it, including one with Asri where he was reported as asking “Why do these men cover 
their heads with towels?” referring to the talesim. 

While in Nimes, we occasionally received news from Belgium directly or through intermediaries. 
On one occasion we heard from Rachel’s sister that Jacques was a big shot in Charleroi, where he 
was running a textile factory and some refugee-related welfare activities.- On other occasions we 
heard that things were satisfactory in Antwerp, and then a rumor that Sabine wanted to sell the store. 

We had little or no contact with our neighbors and the only ones that I remember are the family 
who lived in the upstairs apartment across the way from ours. They were as family of three: father, 
mother and a teen age son. The father was a cheminot, i.e worked on the tracks for the railroad 
company. The son, who was about 14, also had a job somewhere. Their apartment was a little more 
modern than ours: they had electricity and owned a radio. They listened to the news every night, and 
on warm evenings, when they kept their windows open; I could hear their radio from our balcony. I 
use the term news advisedly because it consisted mainly of paeans to Marchal Petain, and diatribes 
against the Jews, the British and Charles de Gaulle. I clearly remember one evening as I was listening 
to their radio hearing the young boy laughingly telling his parents in a loud voice: ”1 didn’t know we 
are Jewish!” in response to a statement by the minister of propaganda that only the Jews supported De 
Gaulle and the British. 


While we were leading a relatively peaceful existence inNimes, Vichy regime police were 
arresting foreigners in Toulouse, Marseilles and many other towns and sending them to internment 
camps or into residence force (restricted residence) in surrounding villages. In some cases young men 
were sent to labor battalions in North Africa. At the time I did not question why Nimes was different, 
attributing the difference to the luck of the draw, namely that Nimes had probably elected liberal 
municipal officeholders, whereas some of the other places were run by ardent right-wing, 
conservative, anti-Semitic supporters of the Vichy regime. However there may have been more to it. 
Nimes had a proud history, dating back to Roman times. More significantly, it had had a significant 
Protestant presence since the 17th Century. Ever since it apparently has had a reputation for 
supporting minorities, refugees etc and opposing persecution. According to Zuccotti (Ref 8) 
Protestants in the Nimes region, perhaps like the people of Chambron sur Lignon (Ref 7) under the 
leadership of the clergy, helped hide Jews in their vacation homes in the surrounding countryside. 
Protestant pastors in the area also organized networks that helped smuggle Jews from other regions 
into the countryside and to Switzerland. Nimes was a way station for these activities, not unlike the 
Underground Railroad stations of the Civil War in the US. Unfortunately, this was not enough to 
protect our friends, the Kaminskys, who were deported from that area in 1942 after the Germans 
invaded the unoccupied zone. 



Chapter 6 
Quest for the Visa 

It all started on November 30, 1940 with the arrival of the following telegram from Lyons: 

“BOEHLE REQUESTS ME TO ATTEND TO YOUR DEPARTURE. 

PLEASE COME TO . . LYONS WITH INFORMATION ON YOU AND YOUR 
FAMILY WIRE LABTEL, LYONS. /S/ ARCHANGE” 

We wondered: Who is Bohle? Who is Archange (meaning Archangel in French)?- Was this some 
sort of hoax? The only clue was the address. Could LABTEL be the acronym for Laboratoire 
Telephonique, the French branch of IT&T (Dad’s company.)? Dad immediately wired for more 
information. While hoping that the destination was New York, he was concerned that it might be 
Antwerp. Could this be beginning of something good? Later in the day a second telegram arrived (the 
mails and telegraph were faster in those days 50 years ago!): 

“BELIEVE NEW YORK. HAVE REQUESTED CONFIRMATION. PLEASE 
WAIT FOR ANOTHER TELEGRAM BEFORE COMING LYONS.” 

For the first time since we were in France we had a glimmer of hope that perhaps things would 
work out. Dad followed through with a letter to Archange explaining our situation. It summarized 
things as follows: 

“ . . .For your information, I wrote to our office in New York informing them 
that I had not been allowed to return to Antwerp to resume work at the Bell 
Telephone Co where I had been employed for 20 years. I learned in the meantime 
in a letter from Mr Pease [in New York] that there was a possibility of opening a 
plant in New York and that Mr. Hatton, my chief engineer in Antwerp, was 
expected to arrive in November. 

Your second telegram leads me to believe that Mr. Hatton requested my 
transfer to New York. You no doubt understand my anxiety as I await further 
news from you, especially in view of the fact that our Belgian passports expire at 
the end of the month and I don’t know whether we will be able to extend them as 
the Belgian consulates are being closed. With my best etc ” 

Time went very slowly as we waited for Archange ’s follow-up telegram. It finally arrived a week 
later, on December 8. Archange had no further news for us but told Dad to come to Lyons as soon as 
possible anyway. The telegram appeared to be a response to Dad’s letter above. The next day Dad 
went to Lyons and later that day wired us that the request had indeed come from New York via Lisbon 
and that our passports, which were about to expire, had been extended by the Belgian Consulate in 
Lyons. We were on the way, or were we? 

A flurry of telegrams followed over the next few days detailing some of the steps that were 
required to get exit visas and so on, culminating in another trip to Lyons on the 15th. A couple of 


Dad’s friends were added at that time to the list of candidates for transfer to New York. Another good 
friend of his, Mr. Kaminsky who had been instrumental in getting us to Nimes was not on the list, 
possibly because he belonged to another department. Sadly, in spite of many attempts to get him out, 
documented in much correspondence in my possession, he did not make it and was ultimately 
deported. He did not survive the war. He was the tragic victim of bureaucratic insensitivity that was 
the fate of so many people. After all, it would have been very easy for someone at IT&T to transfer 
him to Dad’s department and have him come to the States. He was a good engineer and would have 
been a valuable addition to the company. 

After that week things quieted down as the Christmas and New Year season approached. Nothing 
much seems to have happened except for a surprise reported by the diary: 

“Thursday, December 26, 1940 

In the afternoon a fantastic surprise: two guys sent by Sabine come to fetch us 
[to return to Belgium]. The Fleming who is married to a Jewish woman is much 
more frank than the other one. He agrees that it [returning] is running into the 
lion’s mouth. . . .The food situation there is better than here. They do not lack 
anything. Business is good. ...” 

At least this time Dad had no difficulty deciding that he was not interested. 

Then a letter dated January 2 from a Mr. Glasberg arrived. He had some involvement with the 
Belgian Zionist Organization. Dad had been an ardent Zionist all along and in 1940 was the secretary 
of the School Board of the Hebrew School run by the Labor Zionist Organization (Poale Zion). He 
was also on the board of directors for the Jewish National Fund for Antwerp or Belgium, I don’t 
know which. 

The letter contained a startling piece of news: 

“You appear on a list submitted to the State Department on Nov. 2. . . . We are 
awaiting news. As soon as we hear we will let you know. Be patient and hang in 
there.” 

Glasberg was informing Dad that his name had been placed on a list of candidates for political 
asylum submitted to the U.S. State Department by a Zionist Organization in the U.S. at the behest of a 
group of Belgian Zionists who had reached New York. 

He also offered to provide a subsidy of 200 francs a month (about $5.00 in those days; not much 
but almost enough to pay our rent.) He went ahead and sent the money, but Dad returned it indicating 
that he did not need it at the moment and that there were people who no doubt needed it more. 

The next few weeks were quiet. Nothing much seems to have happened. Then on February 5, 
Archange, in a personal letter to Dad, informed him that there was a problem with respect to our 
visas: the U.S. consulate required an employment contract before issuing us a visa in response to the 
IT&T request. It turned out that the people in New York were uninformed about the visa procedures. 



They seemed to have been using their prewar procedures for transferring personnel to the U.S. which 
merely required informal letters to the State Department. Archange was a real mensch. He had 
already requested the necessary papers from New York before notifying us of the delay He also 
advised Dad that he was going back to Paris for a couple of weeks, but not to worry He gave us the 
name of a person who would handle our affairs while he was away in case we needed to contact him. 

This development greatly upset Dad. This along with another potential problem introduced a new 
note of urgency in his correspondence as reflected in a letter to Kubowitzki in New York on February 
1 3 which I quote in part: 

“. . .1 beg you to do the impossible to get us the visa as soon as possible. My 
company has not managed to take the necessary steps. I don’t know whether it is 
because of ill will or incapability. But the facts are there. Our only chance for 
salvation rests with you. . . .Unfortunately my son is approaching 1 8 years of age, 
and once he reaches that age he will not be allowed to leave and we will be 
blocked.” 

This last statement refers to a law passed by the Vichy Government that forbade allied nationals 
between the ages of 18 and 35 to leave the country. 

American Visa Authorized 

Shortly thereafter, February 18 turned into a red letter day! We received two telegrams: The first one, 
from New York, was from Nahum Goldmann (the future president of the World Zionist Organization) 
informing us that 

“STATE DEPARTMENT RECOMMENDS YOUR VISA CONSUL 
MARSEILLES.” 

The second telegram was from Archange: 

“BOHLE REQUESTS YOU GO TO MARSEILLES WHERE CONSUL WILL 
TAKE CARE OF MATTERS” 

What was going on here? We assumed that Goldmann was referring to the political asylum visa. 
But what was the Archange telegram about? After all, he had just written us that IT&T had hit a snag 
with our transfer. As we were to find out later, New York thought Lyons was negotiating with the 
consulate and Lyons, in turn, thought that New York was handling the matter. As a result two precious 
months had been wasted. We got a partial answer the next day when an official letter arrived from the 
consulate in Marseilles dated February 17 and stating in part: 

“I have just received authorization from the State Department to issue visas 
for travel to the United States for you, your wife and two children. Please come 
to the Consulate in Marseilles as soon as possible. ...” 


The letter was addressed to Gratentour and had been forwarded to Nimes. It did not state what 



kind of visa, and we certainly were not going to quibble about it. We assumed it was to be an 
emergency political visa and totally independent of IT&T’s actions. 


We weren’t home tree yet. Note that Goldmann’s wire had said “recommended” and not 
“directed”. The consul’s letter said “authorized.” These were not necessarily mere semantic 
differences. We were still facing consular bureaucratic hurdles before we could get a visa: these 
included satisfying the good conduct clause, passing a physical and showing that we had the required 
minimum financial resources of $50 per person and proof of transportation to the U.S. In addition, we 
needed a French exit visa and transit visas from Spain and Portugal. It would take over two and a half 
months to get all these documents. 

It took Dad one full week to obtain the permit to go to Marseilles. There was a question at first as 
to whether the whole family should go to Marseilles. However, I had come down with the mumps that 
week and besides not being able to travel, I would not have been able to pass the physical. So Dad 
went alone on February 26, a Wednesday. He went to the consulate where all they did was give him 
an appointment for the following Saturday. Dad describes his Saturday visit to the Consulate in a 
letter to Archange and reports that the consul has decided to award us an immigration visa, rather than 
the political asylum visa: 

“I was well received, but had to undergo a stiff interrogation dealing with 
economics, politics, family etc, etc. It lasted more than one hour.” 

The interview itself apparently was not too bad. The consul inquired about Dad’s background, 
discussed economics, inquired about political affiliations, the family and Dad’s job. In addition to the 
interview, the process required us to prepare answers to the infamous questionnaire which consisted 
of some 20 questions about one’s background to establish one’s good character, that one wasn’t a 
communist, a prostitute, a thief and questions of that ilk. I don’t remember what they were 
specifically, but I do remember that they were so humiliating that few self-respecting individuals 
would have submitted to such treatment had it not been a matter of life or death. Dad evidently made 
an excellent expression on the consul, passed the test and was given an appointment for April 3 for 
the official issuance of the visa. The delay was caused primarily by the consulate’s workload, or so 
they said. The time was not a total loss, because it would give us time to produce the required proof 
of transportation to the U.S. without which the visa would not be issued. 

Six weeks may not sound very long, but every day counted. The Germans had occupied Bulgaria 
in early March and rumors started flying about the possible invasion of Greece and Yugoslavia 
(which indeed took place early in April). There was no way of knowing whether the Germans would 
suddenly decide to occupy the rest of France and cut us off. Relations between France and Britain 
were tense because of the bombing of the French fleet in Algeria earlier on and because of RAF raids 
on occupied France. The Vichy government might decide to keep people from leaving. And of course 
my approaching birthday continued to be cause for concern. 

A couple of weeks after the original letter for the consulate, on March 6, we received another 
letter from them this time addressed to Nimes, asking us to come to the consulate regarding our desire 
to obtain an immigration visa. This was in response to a request from Washington. There was no 
further explanation. A few days later we got the explanation from Archange. It seems that IT&T had 



apparently successfully intervened with the State Department in Washington, even though the letter did 
not explicitly say that such a visa had been authorized in Washington. So here we were not with one 
visa, but with potentially two. This was clarified in correspondence with the American Consulate in 
Marseilles but unfortunately did not help expedite the April 3 date. Reviewing the correspondence as 
I wrote this I noticed that the letter to Gratentour used the initial N (for Nathan) and the second letter 
was addressed to Menachem It is very likely that the consulate had two files on us, which may also 
have confused matters for a while. 

The month of March went very slowly and every day produced new reasons for anxiety. U.S. 

Navy ships started escorting merchantmen on their way to England. Would there be reprisals that 
might affect our departure, like closing shipping lanes between New York and Lisbon? We were 
becoming paranoid and were dreaming up all kinds of worst case scenarios (many of which Herman 
Wouk made happen in his book War and Remembrance). Then Asri came down with the mumps 
around the 10th, but fortunately got over it pretty quickly. At about that time Dad started worrying 
about transportation. Since we had received the visa on our own rather than via IT&T, would the 
company pay for our transportation? Just to be on the safe side Dad wrote to his Zionist contact 
reflecting his concern and inquiring into the possibility of getting financial assistance with 
transportation, since we did not have enough money to buy the tickets. On the 20th we received good 
news for a change — confirmation that we held reservations on a ship sailing April 1 1 . This of 
course was a key to receiving the American visas. Adding to the sweetness of the situation, the 
reservations were for First Class accommodations! This allowed us to relax a bit. 

Towards the end of the month we had a good news, bad news encounter with the French 
prefecture. We needed a French exit visa to leave and a bonnes moeurs (good conduct) certificate 
from the French authorities. For a while they played games with us with respect to the visa. The clerk 
at the prefecture told us informally that it had been approved conditionally but would not issue the 
visa formally until we had proof that we had a place to go nor would he give us the information in 
writing. Again, something to fret about since what the prefecture “giveth, it can taketh away.” The 
issuance of the good conduct certificate was comical. One day at the end of March two policemen 
rang our doorbell and explained they were there to to check on our good character. They had talked to 
a neighbor and then asked “Are you clean living and honest people?” I answered “ Pardi ,” which in 
the local slang is equivalent to “Sho’nuf ’ to which the flic (cop) replied “that’s good enough for me. 
Partner, let’s go back to the office and write our report.” We got the certificate a couple of days later. 

Marseilles 

Finally, the anxiously awaited day arrived. We left for Marseilles on March 29, a Saturday, for our 
appointment at the consulate the following week. We found a very tense city. Marseilles was the 
largest city in unoccupied France and the gateway to French North Africa. Many refugees had 
congregated there. The city had a long history of lawlessness, contraband of all kind, and political 
shenanigans. It was the ideal place to sell U.S. currency on the black market and obtain counterfeit 
documents. It was also a potential port of embarkation for French North Africa. 

Walls in town were covered with pro-Allied graffiti as well as slogans proclaiming support for 
the Yugoslavs who were engaged in tough negotiations with the Germans. King Alexander of 



Yugoslavia had been assassinated in Marseilles a few years before and his monument was covered 
with flowers to show solidarity with his country The city looked run down and dirty (not unusual for 
southern French cities). 

The appearance is described by Herman Wouk: 

“It [Marseilles] had much changed. The people appeared peaked, weary, and 
impoverished. The long, wide, quiet Cannebiere, all but empty of auto traffic, had 
a plague- stricken look. The rain-blurred shop windows offered scanty dusty 
things like badly made garments, cheap Vichy propaganda books, and cardboard 
luggage. [We had bought such a suitcase.] The famous food markets were pitifully 
shrunken. The meat stalls that were not barred shut vended horrid scraps caked 
with black blood: tails, ears, guts, lungs. The few vegetables for sale were 
sparse, wilted, and wormy-looking. There was no fruit. Amazingly, there was no 
fish. All the famous stalls, which once had been piled with gleaming wide-eyed 
fish wet from the sea, and all manner of shellfish in beds of seaweed, were 
shuttered. The cancer of German conquest was visibly eating at Marseilles. 

This description pretty much matches my recollection of the situation then. 

The seemingly endless bureaucracy and paperwork that we experienced were not unusual. 
Reflecting this situation, a character in Wouk’s book is collecting typewriters for the Joint 
Distribution Committee (a refugee organization) so that “Jews are not going to be stuck in Lisbon 
anymore, when a ship becomes available, because of a lack of typewriters.” 

In a way things haven’t changed much since then. Recently the newspapers have published stories 
from Eastern Europe where people were lining up at the U.S. consulates and could not get processed 
because of lack of personnel: either Congress had not voted the funds needed to handle the workload 
resulting from the relaxed emigration rules or the State Department was dragging its feet. Probably a 
combination of the two. As Wouk explained in the book through one of his characters, the consular 
attitudes were an individual thing: “some of the fellows are fine guys, others are bad news”. 

We found our friends in Marseilles very tense, if not in a panic, because of recent developments 
in town. A few months back the French Government in Vichy had passed the law that authorized the 
police to arrest all foreigners who had no visible means of support and send the men to labor 
battalions in North Africa.- The money they would thus earn would be used to support their families 
in France. I don’t know to what extent they enforced the labor part of the law. According to the above 
reference Jewish workers were assigned to “Palestine Companies” and given special blue and white 
armbands to identify them for special treatment, foreshadowing future events. 

During the week that we spent in Marseilles the French police was conducting raids and arresting 
large numbers of non-French Jews and carting them off to nearby camps and ships in the harbor. In 
methods familiar to any observer of a police state, the raids were often conducted at night to take 
advantage of the additional disorientation that comes from being aroused from sleep. The wealthy and 
well-connected often knew in advance where the raids were going to occur, and in any event were 
frequently left unmolested. 


Having a residence permit in Marseilles did not necessarily protect one from at least temporary 
arrest. Most people with legitimate papers and proof of financial self-sufficiency were eventually 
released. No wonder most refugees lived in a state of panic. It is ironic to think that while the French 
were doing this in Marseilles, the Germans were still behaving fairly decently in the occupied 
territories. 

Sweeps like these had started in 1941 and had been going on while we were in Marseilles. We 
knew about them through rumors only. The papers and the radio never mentioned them. It was our 
good fortune thatNimes was a small town with relatively few refugees. Besides, the authorities there 
were a decent bunch and rumored to be pro- Allies. The Vichy government was another matter 
altogether. I agree with Wouk’s assessment of the Vichy authorities: 

“ . . .the Vichy men are a loathsome form of life; crawling sycophantic, 
pretentious, lying, self-righteous, anti-Semitic, reactionary, feebly militaristic, 
and altogether base and unworthy of French culture — the very slime of the anti- 
Dreyfiisards of old . . 

American Visa is Issued! 

The only remaining thing standing in the way of getting our visa was passing the physical. We had 
heard many rumors that it was a mere formality, but one never knew. We did know that the consulate 
was primarily concerned with infectious diseases such as TB and eye infections. Just the same, since 
we had to go to a consulate approved doctor, we were nervous. It is with some trepidation that we 
went to the consulate approved physician on the following Monday. We need not have worried. The 
whole thing was a big joke. He asked us how we felt, looked in our eyes and proclaimed us healthy 
without even asking us to remove a jacket! 

The next day, another shock. The U.S. seized 30 ships belonging to the Axis powers. Will 
Germany retaliate this time? 

At long last April 3 rolls around and we go to the American Consulate. The diary records that 
people are very nice and the issuance of the visa is no big deal! What a way to record such a 
momentous event in our lives. The consular staff was very friendly, promptly took care of the 
paperwork and sent us on our way with their good wishes. How strange after all the difficulties 
leading to the approval of the visas. 

We received immigration visas as a result of IT&T’s intervention. As I noted before, the original 
visa would have been an emergency political asylum visa which would have required us to return to 
Belgium after the war. (In practice people who came to the States with these visas obtained 
immigration visas later, often going to Canada in order to receive them.) The strangest aspect of the 
whole matter is that we all entered under the Polish quota. This was in keeping with the immigration 
laws in force at the time. The law established quotas proportional to the current make up of the U.S. 
population and therefore favored anglo-saxons and people from Western Europe. The law clearly 
targeted Eastern Europeans and people from the Mediterranean countries as less desirable. This of 
course affected most Jews. To make matters worse the country of origin was that of the father at the 


time the law was passed in the early 1 920s. Thus, while Dad was born in Russia, the city of birth was 
in Poland as far as the law was concerned. Even though Asri and I had never set foot east of the Rhine 
we came to the States under the Polish quota! Since Mom was born in Cracow, the Polish quota for 
her was logical. The Polish quota was overbooked at the time with a theoretical waiting list of many 
years length, while the British and other Northern European quotas were going begging. It was our 
good fortune that Roosevelt decided that he had authority to mortgage the quotas and borrow spaces 
from future years. As a result we were given our visas even though the quota was oversubscribed. 

There were other ways that the State Department made things difficult for people. I can’t tell 
whether it was out of anti-Semitism, xenophobia or merely out of bureaucratic inertia. For example, 
the visa application included questions that we are familiar with regarding having a police record: 
have you ever been arrested and convicted of a crime and if so explain the circumstances. In general a 
yes answer was enough to disqualify one from eligibility for a visa. They did make the point that 
political arrests did not count (except for communists, of course) but how did one handle arrests on 
trumped up criminal charges by the Germans? That was generally decided at the local level and 
depended on the sensitivities of the consular officials. The consulate generally looked for affidavits 
from police authorities covering a period of 10 years or so. How could you get one if you were a 
refugee from a German-occupied country? We were lucky there, because the Belgian consulate issued 
us these affidavits without difficulty. 

Examples of people denied visas for bureaucratic reasons abound and extend to the present. After 
the war some people had trouble getting visas to the U.S. because of “police records” incurred during 
the occupation. There was one highly publicized case of a person denied entry because of an arrest 
record associated with a holdup. The same person had received the Legion of Honor for heroism 
from the French Government for that action, which involved the hijacking of German vehicles! 

We weren’t home free yet. We had the American visa, a promise of a French exit visa, and proof 
of transportation. We still needed Spanish and Portuguese transit visas, but that hopefully would only 
be a formality since we met the criteria they imposed. Portugal would only issue a visa in our case 
upon proof of an American visa and transportation to the U.S. Portugal did not want to admit people 
on transit visas who would be stuck there with no place to go. This in fact did happen early on with 
people who obtained visas for South American countries that either proved to be bogus or for whom 
transportation out was not available. Similarly, Spain would only issue a visa upon proof of a 
Portuguese visa. Fortunately someone had coordinated them so that one could apply for both visas 
concurrently and the countries would approve them conditionally subject to meeting the preconditions 
at the time of issuance. On the next day, Friday, April 4, we visited the Portuguese Consulate and filed 
an application for a transit visa without any difficulty. 

At long last, things looked like they were finally going our way. The Germans invaded Yugoslavia 
and Greece over the weekend. To worry or not to worry about that? Maybe the Germans will be too 
busy there to make a move in France or interfere with people leaving. But you never know. 

We spent a nervous weekend and Monday waiting for our appointment at the Spanish Consulate 
on Tuesday, reading the newspapers with their strident anti-Semitic propaganda and listening to 
countless rumors about police raids and possible German actions in France. The office opened at 
9:30 a.m. but when I arrived at 6 o’clock a long line had already formed. Applying for the visa was 



simple enough and as soon that that was out of the way we took a train back to Nimes. 


The trip back to Nimes proved to be very interesting. An 80 year old Jewish woman who did not 
speak a word of French was sharing a compartment with us and a French couple. She told us (in 
Yiddish) that she was on her way to the States to join her son who had been living there for a long 
time and one of us translated her story for the benefit of the French couple. As it got dark she got up 
and started davening. The French couple was perplexed until we explained what she was doing. They 
were duly impressed. In the middle of all this the conductor came to check our tickets. The old lady 
was in her own world, totally oblivious to the conductor who kept pestering her for her tickets. 
Finally, the French passenger turned to the conductor and said “Don’t you have any respect? Can’t 
you see this lady is praying? Leave her alone and come back later when she is finished. It’s obvious a 
lady like her would not cheat. Go away.” And sure enough, the conductor withdrew sheepishly! 

Waiting for the Final Visas 

Back in Nimes, the wait for the Spanish and Portuguese visas started. From the diary, it appears that 
much of that time was spent waiting in line to buy the basic necessities of life which were in 
increasingly short supply. Indeed, the diary reads very much like recent press reports of queues in the 
Soviet Union. Two weeks passed and still no news. 

Then a new cause for concern: April 11, our sailing date had come and gone and here we were 
without transportation again. We were told by IT&T sources in Lisbon that Portugal had approved our 
visa, but were holding back because we did not have a sailing date! In the meantime the Germans 
were advancing in Greece and Yugoslavia and the French radio was pouring out massive doses of 
anti-Semitic propaganda. This produced an amusing incident with the 16 year-old kid next door. Our 
neighbor who was a railroad worker used to play his radio very loud, so that I could stand outside 
our door and listen to the news through his open window. One day the propaganda pitch was 
particularly strident and blamed the Jews for all of France’s troubles and accused them of supporting 
De Gaulle and the perfidious British and wanting to send French youth to their death to defend Jewish 
and British interests. Then I heard the neighbor’s 16 year old exclaim: “Gee, Ma, I didn’t know we’re 
Jewish!” 

At last, on the 19th we were notified that the Spanish visa had been approved, subject to having 
the Portuguese one. They would not let us get it and then wait in Spain for Portugal to come across! 
The same day we also received a new sailing date: May 23, which probably meant that the 
Portuguese visa was now a couple of weeks away. 

We had our French exit visas but still required permission to take $250 out of the country. This 
authorization arrived on April 2 1 . We received permission to take this money out because we 
reported having dollars in our possession when the French ordered aliens to register foreign 
currencies they had brought into the country. Since the authorities had the right to make people turn in 
their foreign currency most people chose not to comply with the order. This would create a problem 
later if they were to try to leave the country, since they would have to explain the origin of any 
previously unregistered foreign currency. Fortunately in our case the money was in travelers checks 
and therefore of no value to the authorities. Had they demanded the travelers checks it would have 



been very simple for Dad to have torn them up and collected replacements at another time. 


Things were finally looking up and it was beginning to look as though we were really going to be 
able to leave. At long last the notice from the Portuguese consulate finally arrived on Friday the 25th. 
Of course we now had to wait over the weekend before we could go and get the visas. 

In the meantime the situation had gotten worse for foreign refugees in Marseilles. The police were 
conducting more frequent sweeps and arresting Jewish refugees with and without proper papers, on 
the streets, at home, and in hotels. In fact things were so tenuous that Dad concluded that it was too 
risky for him to go there and decided to send me to Marseilles to collect the visas. It seems that the 
police were not bothering teenagers. The last thing we needed was for him to be picked by the police 
the way he was in Antwerp the year before! 

I left for Marseilles on Sunday night. The next day I collected the Portuguese visas without 
difficulty. On Tuesday, armed with the Portuguese visas I had no problem obtaining the Spanish visas. 
I caught the evening train for Nimes, arriving at 10 p.m. The next morning, Wednesday, I went to 
school for the last time to say goodbye to friends and teachers. At 10 p.m that evening we boarded 
the train for the French border. As a matter of fact it was the same train I had taken from Marseilles 
the night before. We were not about to wait a minute more than was absolutely necessary! 



Chapter 7 

The Trip to the U.S. 

We left Nimes late on April 30 and crossed into Spain the next morning. From there we proceeded to 
Barcelona where we spent the night. The next day we took the semi-weekly “express” train to 
Madrid, which we reached in the wee hours of the morning. After spending the day in Madrid we 
took the overnight train to Lisbon, arriving there on Sunday May 4. IT&T put us up at the beach resort 
of Monte Estoril where we stayed for two luxurious weeks. We sailed from Lisbon May 19 aboard an 
American Export Lines ship, arriving in New York on May 28. 

Nimes to Barcelona 

We did not waste any time after my return from Marseilles at 10 p.m. on the 29th. The next morning I 
went to school for the last time to say goodbye, then we did some last minute shopping for the trip ( I 
cannot imagine what it could have been) and took the 10 p.m. train from Nimes to Montpelier where I 
met an old school friend who gave us some papers for relatives in the US. (He was one of the 
fortunate few who eventually got out and reached Palestine). The train proceeded to Narbonne where 
we arrived at 1 a.m There we had a six hour layover and slept in the station waiting room. While 
waiting for the connecting train we met three Dutch young men who told us they were soldiers 
illegally in France and were planning to walk across the Pyrenees into Spain. How foolish of them to 
speak so freely to us. They could easily have been overheard and arrested! 

The next morning, May 1, we reached the border town of Cerbere at 9: 15 a.m. and had to hang 
around for an hour for the customs office to open up. This customs inspection had a very humorous 
aspect to it. Their main concern seemed to be the illegal export of currency. It was illegal to export 
French currency altogether, and one had to have a permit to export any other currency. We had 
permission to take out about three hundred dollars, which included two hundred of our own, and one 
hundred advanced by the company for the trip. 

Mom and Asri were taken to a separate room and searched by a woman customs agent. Mom had 
no problem at all, but the agent grew very suspicious of Asri, and for good reason. Here we were, on 
a glorious warm day in the south of France and he was wearing his rabbit fur coat! In spite of all 
urgings by all of us he had stubbornly refused to take it off. In addition he was also carrying his ever- 
present Teddy Bear. What was the agent to think but that we were smuggling stuff in the coat and/or 
the Teddy. She kept probing and feeling the coat and Asri wanted to know why. Mom very seriously 
explained to him that “This nice lady really admires your coat and would like to get one for her little 
boy, that’s why she is feeling it, to check on the quality of the fur.” The woman became embarrassed 
by the whole scene and finally let him pass. 

In the meantime I was being searched by a male agent. As he started going for my pockets I 
instinctively took my wallet out and held it up high in my hands during the search. It is only after I 
went past the checkpoint and had put my wallet back in my pocket that I realized the agent had not 
looked into it and that I had inadvertently smuggled a few francs out of the country! However, they did 
get all of Dad’s money. I don’t know how long the proceedings took, but my diary notes that we 



finally crossed into Spain at Port Bouc at 3 p.m. on the afternoon of Thursday May 1, 1941 . 


We had made it out of France with six weeks to spare (before my 18th birthday). I have often 
wondered what Dad would have done had the visas been delayed beyond the date that I would have 
been allowed out. What a terrible dilemma to face. Of course cold logic should have led him to the 
conclusion that the three of them should go and that I should try to cross the Spanish border illegally, 
on foot, as so many others did. Once in Spain, I would have been O.K. with the help of the company. 
Barring that, I could have gone into hiding. After all, it was better to save three, than losing four. But 
of course, at the time, our prospective fate was pure speculation. Yes, the French did intern Jewish 
refugees, but no one, except perhaps Mom, could conceive of the Holocaust. There is good reason to 
believe that Dad would not have taken the logical step, as indicated in his February letter to 
Kubowitzki where he wrote that “. . .we will be blocked.” Fortunately the issue never came up. We 
never discussed the matter afterward, but I hate to think of the nightmares Mom and Dad must have 
had at the time. 

Across the border Spanish customs confiscated all newspapers and magazines, including such as 
Science et Vie , the rough equivalent of Scientific American. What were they afraid of? No matter, we 
were on our way and finally arrived in Barcelona at 7:30 p.m. Elapsed time since our departure from 
Nimes: 21 hours; total distance traveled: about 400 km or 240 miles! 

Barcelona to Madrid 

After getting settled in at the hotel Dad and I proceeded to the railroad station to buy tickets to Madrid 
for the next day. We had been told that there were two express trains a week to Madrid that took about 
ten hours, and daily locals that took something like 26 hours. The express trains ran on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. This accounted for the urgency with which we departed Nimes: the objective being to catch 
the Friday train. At the railroad station we proceeded to the ticket counter and managed to explain our 
needs and understand the response: the express train was sold out for Tuesday and an indefinite time 
into the future. What to do? We were standing there perplexed and wondering whether we should go 
to the Belgian Consulate for help when a man on crutches (a Civil War invalid) approached us and 
informed us that he could get us tickets for the next day at a modest premium (25%?). We promptly 
accepted the proposition, albeit with some trepidation, not knowing what risks we were taking 
dealing on the black market — but there was no choice. The seller then walked into the ticket booth, 
reached for four tickets (while the official ticket seller looked on) came out and sold us four reserved 
seats on the next day’s train, just like that. We found out later that this was standard operating 
procedure: the railroad employees were not earning a living wage, so they cooperated openly with 
their buddies to sell their tickets on the black market. 

The next morning, Friday, May 2, we came to the station at the appointed time, worrying that our 
tickets might be invalid, but everything was OK: we got our reserved seats and the train left roughly 
on time. I can’t remember too much about the train except that it was an ancient one that either had 
survived the Civil War or was purchased from surplus equipment in Belgium or France: it was 
rickety and old fashioned, and surprisingly not very crowded. That did not last very long however. A 
few minutes after leaving the Barcelona Main Station, the train stopped in a little station just outside 
of town and hordes of people clambered onboard, mostly peasants. What a sight to behold: they 



climbed aboard through doors and windows with their luggage, assorted bundles, vegetables, and, 
believe it or not, live chickens. By the time they were aboard the train was full with people standing 
in the aisles and wherever they could find a spot. In due time the train left and proceeded slowly 
towards Saragossa. As we travelled through the countryside we passed a number of destroyed 
villages. Trying to make conversation, I asked a Spanish man in our compartment if the village had 
been destroyed in the Guerra Civilia — speaking pig-Spanish by adding a’s and o’s at the end of 
French words. The guy burst out laughing. He understood what I was trying to say, except that what I 
did say apparently meant the war of the women! 

Now that the ice was broken he asked to borrow my ticket. The conductor was approaching our 
compartment, and he did not have a ticket (nor did many of the people who climbed aboard during our 
stop outside of town). He indicated that we did not have to worry, that the conductor would not bother 
with us but might try to collect from him As it turned out we denied his request, no hard feelings, and 
nothing happened to him. He got into a discussion with the conductor, and the guy left without 
collecting the fare. 

The train moved very slowly through the mountains and fell considerably behind schedule. 
Somewhere beyond Saragossa inspectors came through checking ID’s and took our passports 
(temporarily they said), but of course Mom gave it the worst possible interpretation: we were about 
to be arrested and taken off the train at the next stop! Well, it did not happen quite that way. Shortly 
after our passports were taken, a couple of members of the Guardia Civil (the guys with the three 
cornered hats) armed with rifles were posted outside our compartment. Well that confirmed it — we 
were under arrest, although no one said anything. Mom was worried sick. I asked my Spanish friend 
what these guys were doing outside the compartment. He explained they were there for Seguridad — 
protection fro mguerrilleros who were still active in the mountains and were alleged to have 
occasionally attacked trains, wild west style. And sure enough as we finally approached Madrid late 
in the evening and five hours late, the guards disappeared as rapidly as they had appeared, and our 
passports were returned to us without any problem. We were finally in Madrid. The time was 1:15 
a.m. The approximately 600 km (360 miles) ride had taken over 16 hours including a 2 hour 
breakdown in the middle of nowhere, requiring the replacement of the engine! I hate to think how long 
the trip would have taken on the local train — 30 hours? It was not a total loss, however, for 
according to the diary we enjoyed some very good meals in the dining car. 

I don’t remember how we found a hotel that late in the night, but then reflecting upon it, that 
wasn’t so late for Madrid if they kept the hours they keep today (dinner after 10 p.m. and movies 
starting after midnight). We stayed in a pension 100 meters off the Plaza del Sol, which is a major 
square in the center of the city. The train for Lisbon was not due to leave until late the next evening, so 
that we had a chance to walk around the city a little bit. Judging from the diary the city made a fair 
impression on me referring as it did to its nice, broad boulevards and the fact that there was a fair 
number of cars on the streets. Apparently there quite a few German military personnel driving around 
too. 

Madrid to Lisbon 


In the evening we proceeded to the railroad station with the help of porters who were using pushcarts 



to handle the luggage. From that I would infer that cabs were not readily available. Anyway, we had 
used these porters on our arrival as well as in Barcelona. The interesting thing about them was that 
they were more interested in being paid in cigarettes than in cash. I seem to remember that French 
cigarettes (bad as they were) were at a premium in Spain. In addition, travelers through Spain were 
entitled to a cigarette ration, which one could buy upon presentation of a passport. The passport was 
then stamped to prevent subsequent purchases. I recall going to a tobacco shop with one of the porters 
to buy cigarettes, for which they paid. Before boarding the train we had to clear Spanish customs. I 
can’t recall what they were looking for. I suspect there must have been some conniving between the 
porters and the customs agents because they stayed with us during the inspection. We had four 
suitcases altogether. By pure chance the first suitcase to be opened had Dad’s tallith, t’phillim, and a 
couple of prayer books near the top. The customs agent immediately focused on these items and asked 
what they were, puzzling over the Hebrew text. We tried to explain by joining our hands in front of us 
and mimicking the recitation of prayers. He caught on immediately, gave us a big smile, placed 
everything back in the suitcase, closed it and stamped it and the other three without further 
examination and sent us on our way. Religious people must be honest, I guess. 

The train left Madrid at about 1 1 p.m. We travelled through the night and reached the Portuguese 
border at Valencia d’ Alcantra at about 7:15 a.m. Sunday morning, May 4, 1 940, having taken all that 
time to cover a mere 375 km (225 miles), or the rough equivalent of New York to Washington. There 
we had to go through exit procedures which took until 12:30 p.m. at which time we finally crossed 
into Portugal at Marvao. The crossing into Portugal itself was routine, but of course it was very 
emotional since we were finally free, beyond the grasp of the Germans. An Englishwoman who was 
sitting in our compartment burst into tears. She explained that she had been interned by the Germans in 
France, had escaped and was finally free. The main impression the whole thing seems to have made 
on me was the white bread that was served for breakfast in the dining car. It took us an additional 4 
hours to travel the 230 miles to Lisbon, which we finally reached at 4:45 p.m. Since it was a Sunday, 
we made no attempt to make contact with our IT&T contact and found a small hotel near the station. 
While the hotel was nothing to brag about, food was abundant and cheap. A wonderful first day of 
freedom 

Monte Estoril, Portugal 

On Monday Dad went to the IT&T office while we wandered around town and tasted “delicious 
pastries.” Then came heaven. IT&T put us up in the Grande Hotel in Monte Estoril, a resort near 
Lisbon. (We visited the place during our trip to Portugal in 1987 and found the hotel, which still 
appears to be a first class hotel.) Our stay there was delightful: the hotel was the most luxurious one I 
had ever stayed in, the food was simply fantastic and the beach was beautiful. We rapidly fell into a 
routine of writing letters several hours a day, shopping for food and other items to send to Sabine in 
Antwerp and Gertie in England and spending the remaining time on the beach or walking along the 
ocean and in the numerous parks. The diary makes it appear that we were mailing packages to 
Belgium almost every other day. 

Heaven in Monte Estoril was tempered somewhat by external events. Rumors were flying, 
probably without foundation, that the Germans were about to attack Gibraltar and seize Portugal. We 
were waiting for transportation to the U.S. Very few ships were plying the Atlantic and here again the 



rumor mill was working overtime, this time to the effect that the American Export Lines, which we 
were scheduled to use, was only transporting U.S. citizens. Fortunately these rumors turned out to be 
false and our guardian angel at IT&T, Mr. Sacksteder was a great source of comfort in allaying our 
fears. On the 1 5th of May we were informed that we would sail on the 1 9th aboard the USS Exeter 
and were told to take a physical and get vaccinated. As it turned out the physical did us no good, 
because later on the ship’s doctor refused to accept the Portuguese or the French doctor’s certificates 
and had us revaccinated and, of course, charged us for it. What a racket! 

I mentioned writing letters several hours a day. Now that we had escaped, Dad was spending a 
great deal of time trying to arrange for the rescue of friends who had been left behind, both IT&T 
friends and others. Among the former were the Salmans who were on the verge of receiving their 
visas. I believe Dad was able to help expedite their papers by providing Mr. Sacksteder useful 
information that allowed him to intervene with the U.S. consulate in Marseilles. They eventually 
made it to the U.S. in September 1941. The other family was not as fortunate. For reasons unknown to 
us IT&T refused to help them and the intervention of the Belgian Zionist Organization came too late. 
They were deported by the Germans and did not survive the war. There were numerous other 
individuals that we had left behind who had given us references in the U.S. and had otherwise asked 
us to help. Writing letters on their behalf took up much of our time in Portugal. 

Besides the abundant food, we experienced other short-lived culture shocks during our stay in 
Portugal but had no problem adjusting in very short order. After a year of censorship in France we 
were exposed to freedom of expression, which we had not experienced for a year. The newsstands 
sold papers from all over: local, France, Switzerland, England, the U.S. and yes, Germany. It felt 
strange to be able to pick and chose. I also made the painful discovery that we had been guilty of a lot 
of wishful thinking during our year in France, trying to believe all the hopeful rumors and dismissing 
all news from German and French sources as lies. Unfortunately they were frequently true. There was 
occasional anti-German graffiti on the walls in France: A bas les bodies, The Free French cross of 
Lorraine, English flags, etc. But these were far and few between. In contrast in Lisbon the Free 
French flags were on sale at newsstands and in shops and there were posters all over announcing 
various Allied meetings and rallies. 

We finally heard from Belgium. A letter from Sabine reached just us as we were about to board 
the ship. She reported that things were generally going well, that they were in the store but that Uncle 
Sioma, Eugene’s and Bob’s dad, was sick. (He had been ailing for about a year before the war. I do 
not know what the problem was, but I seem to remember a low level chronic fever and generally 
weakened condition.) 

Crossing the Atlantic 

Our trip to the U.S. was literally first class in a cabin for four. (The trip cost close to the equivalent 4 
years of Dad’s Belgian salary, but fortunately was paid by IT&T.) We travelled aboard the Exeter 
which was a relatively small passenger ship of approximately 9000 tons carrying about 175 
passengers — the capacity of a medium- sized jet today. 


We sailed in the late afternoon of May 19 and went to the dining room for dinner shortly after 



getting under way. I was sitting in a place where I could see the shoreline oscillate up and down 
through a porthole in the dining room. For a while I would only see sky, then the porthole would 
sweep through the shoreline showing only water. I started feeling sick in no time and had to run out of 
the room before the ship had left the estuary of the Ebro River! Mom did not feel much better. 

The next day neither one of us wanted to get out of bed, that’s how miserable we felt. However, 
Dad and the steward convinced us that we would be better off going up on the bridge. We reluctantly 
got out of bed and barely managed to crawl up to the deck and drop into a chaise lounge. Of course 
they were right and we quickly recovered, so much so as a matter of fact that rough seas a few days 
later did not deter me from playing ping pong on deck as the bow of the ship was plowing through 
white water. The crew told us that the crossing was one of the smoothest ones they had ever 
experienced, notwithstanding a couple of rough days before reaching Bermuda. The crossing was 
generally uneventful but did have a few exciting interludes when we spotted sharks, then dolphins and 
finally whales accompanying the ship for a while. We were also intercepted by a British cruiser 
before reaching Bermuda. For me the highlight of the Bermuda stop was to see up close, for the first 
time, a variety of warships including American aircraft carriers and submarines. We were boarded by 
a British boarding party who selectively interviewed certain passengers and allegedly took one off 
the ship. They also removed the mail for censorship. After a few hours the ship was released and 
proceeded on its way to New York arriving there two days later. 

Overall this was a very pleasant and luxurious trip. The only unpleasantness that I can recall is 
having to repeat our shots. The ship’s doctor examined our papers and ruled that the shots we had 
received in Portugal were not valid. Actually I think it was simply a racket he was running at the 
expense of all the passengers, an easy way to make a quick buck. 

Arrival in New York 

We sailed into New York Harbor on the afternoon of May 28 passing near the Statue of Liberty. I had 
expected a special emotional, if not tearful, reaction at its sight or at the sight of the New York skyline 
at the Battery — you know, the kind one sees in the movies. It turned out not to be that way at all, 
perhaps because I had seen both so many times in the movies and the Columbia Films logo that it was 
like revisiting a familiar site. We were not sent to Ellis Island — it was closed by then. Instead the 
immigration officials boarded the ship well ahead of landing and conducted the formalities in the 
dining room. Each family was called in and asked to submit its documents to an official sitting at a 
formal green cloth-covered table. We did not know what to expect given the rather curt treatment 
received at the consulate and later the rejection of the medical certificates by the ship’s doctor. Well, 
we were in for quite a surprise. 

The immigration agent asked if we understood English and then asked us for our passports. He 
checked them, then asked a few questions such as what funds we had (there was a requirement for 
having about $50.00 or so per person) and where we intended to live. Having put these formalities 
out of the way he then welcomed us to the U.S. and said he hoped we would like the country and 
enjoy our stay here. Then, he added “I must tell you about new regulations” There it is, we thought, 
something is going wrong after all. But what could it possibly be? He then continued in an apologetic 
tone of voice to explain that because of the war a new law, the Alien Registration Act of 1939 (Smith 



Act) had been passed by the Congress requiring all aliens to register with the Justice Department 
within 30 days of arriving in the U.S. and reporting any change of address thereafter. He went out of 
his way to explain that this was an understandable war emergency measure, and that normally such 
registration had not been required. To make this registration painless he gave us franked postcards 
that we had to fill in and mail. Thereafter all we would have to do was to get a card at the nearest 
post office if we ever moved. And then again he repeated that this was an emergency measure and 
sent us on our way. What a welcome! After all, in Belgium we had always been required to register 
and carry identification cards (after age 17), even as Belgian subjects. Not only that, we had to get a 
police permit to move (although that was probably a municipal tax related matter rather than a police 
security matter). Anyway we could not get over this warm reception. 

The ship finally docked at the American Export Lines pier in Jersey City where we were met by 
Uncle Josef (‘Jim’) Matz and Mr. Masine, an old friend from Antwerp. A cab took us into the city via 
the Holland Tunnel to a small one-bedroom furnished apartment that had been rented for us at the 
residential Oxford Hotel on West 88th street between Broadway and Amsterdam Avenue. 



Chapter 8 
School in the U.S. 


I started summer school in Newark within a few weeks of our arrival in the States. Finding a high 
school and a college to attend and getting credit for my courses in Europe was not a straightforward 
process. I will try to describe here some of the more interesting experiences I faced. 

When we arrived in the U.S. I had completed almost 12 years of schooling: 6 years of elementary, 
5 years of high school (Athenee) in Antwerp and almost one year in France. Because of differences 
between the French and Belgian educational systems I had repeated the equivalent of my Junior year 
in France. Overall, even though I had not completed high school in Europe, I had completed the 
equivalent of one year of a liberal arts college in the U.S. 

We arrived in the U.S. on May 28. By the next day I had established that Charles Poser, my 
classmate and fellow scout from Antwerp, (and now my brother-in-law), lived only a dozen blocks 
away from us on West End Avenue in New York. The Poser family was supposed to leave Belgium 
the day the war had started. I had seen Charles in front of the high school that day and I assumed that 
they had left as planned. So when I arrived in the U.S. I looked them up in the telephone book and was 
not surprised to find them listed. 

I arranged to meet him the following day along with another old friend from our scouting days in 
Belgium, Sylvain Bromberger. I don’t remember whether Eliane was there or not. We told each other 
our escape stories and they proceeded to fill me in about school and scouting in the U.S. and how they 
differed from what we had been used to. Their undisputed recommendation was that I not waste my 
time going to high school here and try to gain direct admission to college. 

Looking For a School 

Within the week I had visited NYU at Washington Square to explore the possibility of being admitted 
as a chemistry major. The visit proved fruitless because I did not have a high school transcript. A 
couple of weeks later I went to Cooper Union and basically found out that it was not the school for 
me. 


I had sent for a school transcript in May while in Lisbon. It arrived on July 1 . The school in 
Antwerp had received my request and mailed a reply within a week or ten days — pretty good 
service! The transcript had been sent to Estoril and had been forwarded to the States on June 3. It 
came by sea via Bermuda where it went through British censorship. - 

The very next day, by coincidence, I went to Rutgers in New Brunswick upon the recommendation 
of an acquaintance. Getting there was a bit of an adventure because I had no idea of where it was until 
I looked it up on a map. I took a train to get there — a first for me in the U.S. The visit proved to be 
disappointing. Unlike the first two colleges I had visited, the people I dealt with at Rutgers proved to 
be rather unfriendly. The interviewer looked at my transcript and said: “You have a very good record 
and I am sure that you are ready for college. However you will be required to take an entrance 


examination since you do not have a diploma. But I must warn you. We give preference to U.S. 
citizens and even if you pass the exam you are not very likely to be admitted. I don’t think it will be 
worth your while going through the trouble and expense of trying” — or words to that effect. 

I was told later that this response probably reflected the anti-Semitic bias that existed at the time 
in the field of chemistry. It turned out that the recommendation did not make much difference anyway: 
Rutgers was not a state school at the time and the tuition was too high for us. I considered Columbia 
briefly, but when I found out about their tuition I did not bother following through. 

Somebody then told us about Newark College of Engineering (NCE) which has since become 
New Jersey Institute of Technology. It had two things going for it — it was in downtown Newark, 
only a 20 minute bus ride from where we lived, and the price was right — I believe it was about $90 
per semester (or a little over a week of Dad’s salary), with the added benefit that this tuition was 
fixed for all four years! At the time NCE was a small school with only a few hundred students. 

I was interviewed by Dean Van Houten (who later became president). Unlike the man at Rutgers, 
he was very friendly and anxious to help. He asked me why I had chosen chemistry. Like most kids 
that age, my reasons were the usual: I wanted to major in one of the sciences. While math was my 
favorite subject, the only career I could think of in math was teaching, which did not appeal to me. 

The same went for physics. Chemistry was the next candidate, almost by default. The dean listened to 
me very patiently and explained the difference between chemical engineering, which was offered by 
the school and chemistry, which was not. 

“But that doesn’t matter” he said, and added “I will tell you something that I would not tell a 
student who is a native of the States. You must understand that a Jew has little or no future in the 
chemical field in this country. Large chemical companies, such as Dupont or the oil companies, do not 
hire Jews, or if they do they limit their career opportunities significantly. As a Jew, with a Ph.D. and 
a good deal of luck, you might achieve what a mediocre non- Jew could with a B.S. Stay away from 
the field.” 

He then suggested that I consider electrical engineering. He pointed out that it came nearest to 
providing a practical career for someone who liked math and physics. 

I knew very little about the EE field. The only model I had was Dad’s job and it did not appeal to 
me. I discussed that with the dean who then gave me a much better insight of where that major might 
lead me. He explained that electrical engineering was not limited to working for the power company 
or the phone company or doing the kind of stuff Dad was doing. In addition the field was reasonably 
open to Jews, in spite of the fact that many major companies such as Bell Labs did not hire them, as I 
was to find out after getting out of the Army. 

Then he gave me what proved to be excellent advice. He agreed that I had taken more than enough 
courses to qualify for admission. The rub, however, was the difficulty of establishing equivalency. 

The standard criteria then were based on credit-hours, just like today and that presented a problem. 
Take math for example. I had started algebra in the seventh grade and had had math seven or eight 
hours a week for five years, covering algebra, function analysis, plane and solid geometry, plane and 
spherical trigonometry, theory of numbers, differential calculus, as well as special math topics not 



taught here. It was a coordinated program, with several subjects taught concurrently. 


Unfortunately, it was very difficult to translate all this into a specific number of credit hours. The 
powers that be in the U.S. seemed to be more interested in hours of attendance than in course contents, 
and would not admit that material could be covered faster than it was here. 

To get around the problem, the dean recommended that I enroll for the summer session and for the 
fall semester in a local high school and try to get a diploma in January. I would then be automatically 
eligible for admission to the class starting in January and could catch up with the September class by 
going to summer school. This approach had another advantage — it would provide me with a 
painless method of improving my English. For example, by taking physics and chemistry I would be 
able to concentrate on learning the technical language since I already knew the subject matter. 

I took the dean’s advice. I was admitted to summer school and took two English classes. I went 
back in the fall and managed to graduate the following January in spite of the fact that the principal 
had originally assured me that it could not be done and waited almost until the very end of the 
semester to make his decision. Indeed, I did set a precedent because no one had ever graduated from 
that school, or so I was told, in less than one year. With my diploma in hand I had no problem getting 
into NCE. My path to the quickie diploma entailed a number of adventures and culture shocks that I 
will describe next. 

Summer School 

Following through on Dean Van Houten’s recommendation I decided to start summer school as soon 
as possible. However, I had no idea where to go. What to do? Well, I asked the cop at the corner of 
Lincoln Park and Broad Street in Newark where the nearest high school was and he pointed me to 
South Side High, which was not terribly far away. I remember going there, being met by student 
monitors at the door and telling them that I was looking for admission information. They sent me to the 
school office where I repeated my question. They were baffled at first because they apparently had 
never been faced with accepting an immigrant for summer school. In those days summer school in 
Newark was primarily a remedial program for students who had to make up courses they had flunked 
during the regular semester, unlike New York where many students went there to accelerate their 
graduation. Anyway, the school sent me to the Board of Education downtown on Broad Street. There I 
conferred with the superintendent or one of his deputies who then made the arrangements to have me 
accepted for the summer session and take English 7, English Literature starting with Robert Burns, 
and English 8, American Literature. 

The first day of school presented me with many new experiences, the main one being attending 
coed classes. Starting the day with the pledge of allegiance, a prayer, and bible reading was also a 
novelty for me. 

In Belgium and France boys and girls went to separate schools and did not mingle very much. 
Indeed we went through a period when our principal was so fanatically opposed to mingling that he 
sent monitors to watch the exits of the girls’ high school and report any of his students meeting a girl 
after school. 



School Prayers 


Each school day started with the salute to the flag, the pledge of allegiance, a reading of the Lord’s 
Prayer and a psalm or a passage from the Bible. 

The salute to the flag and the pledge of allegiance were mystifying rituals to me, especially on a 
daily basis. I had never experienced anything remotely resembling this. The nearest thing to that was 
the occasional singing of the national anthem at special events, such as on Belgian Independence day. 
Unlike in the U.S., singing of the national anthem is a rare event, certainly not at the start of ball 
games, concerts, etc. 

As to the prayers and the Bible reading, kids were called in turn every day for the reading. This 
was a totally alien experience for me. The only time such a thing had happened in Europe was in the 
ninth grade with a teacher of Flemish nicknamed Frankenstein. He was a dour sort of individual who 
had been named by the students after the movie character. He was one of the rare teachers in school 
who hardly knew any French and seemed to be some sort of a Flemish First extremist. 

One day he came to class and announced that he wished to start the class with a prayer and that 
student participation was purely voluntary. Those who wished to participate were told to stand up 
and pray. Out of the class of 15 kids maybe three or four participated. The rest of us just sat there 
dumbfounded. 

This routine lasted for a few days and stopped without explanation. A couple of weeks later he 
started again for about three days after which a new teacher took over the class and announced that 
Frankenstein had resigned and that prayers were out. 

Eventually the full story dribbled out. Frankenstein had started prayers in all of his classes. The 
kids went home and told their parents. Unfortunately for him some of his classes included the sons of 
socialist and communist city officials. Some of the parents promptly took up the matter with the 
school officials who wasted no time in ordering the principal to put a halt to the nonsense. It turns out 
that the clergy got wind of the matter as well and they too objected, but on jurisdictional grounds — 
the teacher was infringing on the clergy’s turf. So they too complained to the principal. When he tried 
again, Frankenstein was fired. Rumor had it that his brother was a priest and that he had always 
wanted to be one. 

Of course what puzzled me about this whole business was to find school sanctioned prayers in the 
U.S. which proclaimed the separation of church and state, whereas Belgium with its official state 
religion (Catholicism) banned such prayers! In Belgium, the state subsidized (and still does) all 
recognized organized religions, including Judaism, and religion was taught in the high schools, in the 
equivalent of released time. Priests, a rabbi and ministers, if enough Protestants of the same 
denomination could be found, came once a week to teach the religion class. Students belonging to 
unrepresented religions or who were self-professed atheists or agnostics were excused from religion 
and took philosophy or ethics instead. 

The issue of religion also crept up in scouting. In the U.S., scouts are supposed to be reverent and 
swear their scout’s oath under God. In Belgium and in France, on the other hand, the scout did not 



have to admit to the existence of God and had a choice of reciting the scout’s oath under God or on his 
honor. Interesting. 

The highlights of that summer session were two incidents, one in each class. 

The Sword Incident 

One of the routines in English 7 was for the teacher to have students take turns at reading passages 
from the texts assigned for homework and discussing them. I had a terrible time with Burns’s poems, 
not understanding half the words, and worse yet not finding many of the words in my English-French 
dictionary. I did not know initially that the other kids in the class had almost as much trouble with the 
stuff as I had. 

One day the teacher called on me. I started reading and was doing reasonably well until I ran 
across the word “sword.” I vaguely remembered something about the word’s pronunciation being 
special. In fact I had a mental image of the page in my Antwerp textbook listing special cases. 
Unfortunately, hard as I tried, I could not remember what the exception was and went ahead and read 
it as “s-word,” rhyming with “word.” The class cracked up and the teacher got mad. She angrily told 
me to “*#/#*”. I just could not understand what she was saying. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “I don’t understand what you are saying.” 

“*#/#*,” she came back angrier still. 

“Excuse me ...” I started again, when the kid next to me stopped me and whispered to me that she 
wanted to see me after class. 

At the end of the period I duly went to see the teacher. She was still steaming and started to yell at 
me again. 

Well, following the tirade I explained to her that “I have been in the States for only two months 
and I cannot understand you when you speak so fast. Please repeat what you said more slowly.” 

This got her madder still and she repeated her tirade once more, and I went through my little 
speech a second time. 

She angrily interrupted me, started to say something and then suddenly stopped and said “Do you 
really mean that you have been in this country only two months?” 

When I answered “Yes, I arrived at the end of May” she paused for a minute and responded with 
surprise “How come you speak English so well?” 

I told her my story and explained that I had had three years of English in high school, two hours a 
week. She was duly impressed. 


I reconstructed the events afterwards with the help of a classmate. It seems that she had assumed 



that I was one of the kids who had flunked the course during the regular session and had accused me 
of being the class comedian. 


After that incident she treated me quite well. While my reading of poetry was not too swift, I 
knew more grammar than anyone else in the class and I passed the course without difficulty, receiving 
a B. 

English 8 

This was the senior year American Literature class. It consisted of reading modern American authors 
and writing numerous compositions. 

Our first writing assignment was to describe a recent trip we had taken. I chose to describe our 
trip from Barcelona to Madrid, including the black market purchase of train tickets, the peasants 
boarding the train in Barcelona with their chickens, the incident with the guards on the train, etc. 

A few days later we got our papers back and I had received an F with a note to see the teacher. 
This was my first experience with a letter grade and I had no idea whether it was good, bad or 
indifferent. I asked one of the kids in the class. After he stopped laughing at such a silly question he 
told me that it was not a very good grade. I went to see the teacher and asked her what the problem 
was. 

“You were not responsive to the assignment. You were supposed to write about a recent trip you 
took, not fiction” she told me. 

“But this is not fiction. I took that trip last May,” I answered. 

Thereupon the earlier sequence with my other English teacher was repeated. First incredulity on 
the part of the teacher, then how come my English was so good? She took my paper back and regraded 
it. 


I found American literature much easier than the other course and ended up getting an A in it. Not 
too bad just four months after my arrival in the States! Aside from these two incidents summer school 
was uneventful. 

Fall Semester 

Towards the end of August, having completed the summer session, I went back to the Board of 
Education in order to arrange admission to the fall semester. This time they agreed to admit me to 
grade 4B, the second half of the senior year, but would not make any commitment about graduation — 
this was up to the principal. So, back to school I went and met with the principal. We agreed on a 
program that consisted of English 6 (Chaucer), American History 1 and 2, Physics 2, Chemistry 2 and 
gym As to graduation, all he would agree to initially was to review my credentials more carefully 
before considering the possibility. He did not hold much hope for a January graduation however — 
no transfer student had ever graduated in less than one year, even though the people at the Board had 



told me there were no explicit rules about this one way or the other. Shortly after school started the 
principal told me that he felt that he could not grant me credits on the basis of the transcript alone and 
that I would have to take equivalency exams in order to earn them. 

Negotiating the selection of courses in which I would be tested proved to be tricky. Everybody 
agreed that I had taken more courses than were needed for graduation. However many of these 
courses were not taught at South Side High and therefore the principal would not consider giving me 
credit for them. These included courses like Flemish, Belgian history and geography, several math 
courses, religion, etc. After lengthy discussions we finally agreed upon a set of tests for me to take. 
The principal would then evaluate the test results and decide about graduation. These were basically 
the conditions under which I started my fall semester at South Side High School. Note that I 
conducted these negotiations alone with the Board of Education and the principal. My parents were 
not involved in any of the discussions and never set foot in the school (which of course, is the way 
things happened in Belgium, unless you were in trouble). 

I thought I had learned about American high schools during the summer, but I was in for a few 
surprises when the fall semester started. Academically I found the courses unbelievably easy and the 
schedule light. (High schools in Belgium were elitist and required admission tests at the end of the 6th 
grade, which no more than 50% of the kids passed. We had 37 hours a week of classes). The extra 
curricular activities from football to the many school sponsored clubs were a succession of surprises 
for me. In Belgium we had no school-sponsored extra-curricular activities, and athletics were limited 
to student managed and coached soccer and field hockey teams. 

Physics 

I had studied more physics in Belgium than was taught in South Side. However, the Dean at NCE had 
recommended that I take the high school course anyway in order to learn scientific English. That 
turned out to be an excellent recommendation and helped me later in college. I took Physics 2, which 
started with optics. 

One of our first homework assignments was to derive the equations relating image distance, 
object distance and focal length for a lens. The next day the teacher asked for a show of hands of who 
had done the homework. I was the only one to raise my hand and was sent to the board to put up my 
answer. I wrote the whole thing down on the board and then started explaining . Pretty soon I heard 
giggles from the back of the room but did not know why, or whether it was directed at me or not. It 
turned out that the giggles had been brought about by my use of Greek letters to denote angles. The 
teacher explained to the class that later on, in college, they would find out that it was customary to do 
so in geometry. After a bit the teacher interrupted me and said that he, too, along with the rest of the 
class, had trouble following my explanation. I had used trig and the small angle approximation ( sim/x 
= 1) to solve the problem, something one did not get to until college as far as South Side was 
concerned. He then admitted that he did not know any more trig or calculus than the class did (he was 
a biology teacher assigned to teach physics and was probably keeping one chapter ahead of the 
class). I don’t know whether the kids took me for a show-off or a genius. But after that incident I 
stopped volunteering answers unless asked directly by the teacher! 



Chemistry 


The chemistry coarse was actually pretty good. The teacher knew his material, and the teaching 
method was better than the one used in Europe. The approach made it easier to balance valences and 
predict the results of chemical processes. One of the more ironic aspects of that class was that the 
American kids were struggling trying to learn the metric system. My problem was the reverse, I had to 
learn the English system: things like the number of gallons in a cubic foot, the weight of a gallon of 
water, the freezing point and the boiling point of water in degrees Fahrenheit, BTU’s, etc! We all 
survived. 

French Equivalency Exam 

I foolishly assumed that taking the French exam would be a relatively trivial, pro forma matter. So I 
chose to take it first. Was I in for a surprise! I obtained the name of the French teacher from the office 
and went to see her. 

I naively addressed her in French and said something like: “Je viens d ’arriver de la France et je 
desire faire un examen de francais afin d’obtenir les credits pour ce cours. ” 

“My, what a beautiful accent you have, but you speak too fast for me. Please repeat what you said 
more slowly.” she answered in English. 

I repeated my request a couple of times and when she still could not understand me I switched to 
English and said: “I recently arrived from France and would like to take a French exam so that I can 
get credit for the course,” or words to that effect. 

That she understood. After conferring with the principal she agreed to administer the exam, but 
she wasn’t satisfied with one final exam She made me take exams for each individual year. Not only 
that, but I had to take tests for both semesters of French 1 . 

In many ways these exams were more tests of my English than of my French. In my French 1 exam, 
for example, I remember having a problem resolving whether 12 a.m was noon or midnight. I 
certainly did not have a problem with the French word minuit or the English word midnight. 

Similarly, I quickly disposed of the French 2 exam 

Then came French 3 which was based on Pierre Foti’s book “Le Pecheur d’Islande”, a classic 
that all self-respecting high schoolers were familiar with. She offered me as much time as I needed to 
read the 120 page or so book before taking the exam. When I came back after the weekend and asked 
for the test, she would not believe that I could have read it with comprehension in so short a time. I 
finally convinced her by reading the book in front of her and translating the text as I was going along. 
She gave me the test later in the week and generously told me that since it was a 2-period test and that 
I would only have one study hall period available in which to take it, that she would mark me on what 
I had completed and would not penalize me for not completing the test. Was she ever shocked when I 
turned in the completed test before the end of the period. After all, she had told me, it had taken her a 
full period to take the test and she expected the students to take twice that amount of time. The only 



problem I had with that test was that I missed a question dealing with the color of the draperies in a 
bedroom. 


In the end I received credit for only three years of French. She could not give me credit for a 
fourth year because the school did not offer it. 

Latin Equivalency Exam 

Latin was a subject that I had always abhorred and in which I had done most poorly (with the 
equivalent of B- and C’s). The only reason I took the course was that Dad made me do it: he felt that 
one could not be an educated person without it. Fortunately he did not force me to take Greek. 
Although I had taken six years of Latin by the time I arrived in the States, I originally had had no 
intention of trying to get credit for any part of it. Unfortunately because I was denied so many credits 
for courses the school did not offer I was finally forced to try for Latin credits in order to acquire the 
number of credits I needed for graduation. 

I went to see the Latin teacher who turned out to be a reasonable and imaginative man. Of course I 
discussed matters with him in English and not in Latin. (I did have a rather chauvinistic Latin teacher 
in Antwerp who insisted that Latin was not a dead language and actually taught conversational Latin 
and made us write compositions in Latin!) Anyway, the teacher gladly agreed to administer an 
equivalency test. He told me that he would require me to translate one of Cicero’s orations, which did 
not bother me until he added that he expected me to do it without a dictionary. This was potentially a 
disaster for me, because while my English was reasonably good at the time my limited vocabulary 
did not accommodate Cicero’s orations. I explained my problem to him and proposed that he allow 
me to translate the Latin into French, without a dictionary, but then allow me to use one for the further 
translation into English. He thought about it for a little bit and told me he thought it was a fair request. 
Then on second thought, he suggested that I turn in the French translation to him and that he would get 
together with someone in the French department for the translation into English. 

This was my first experience with two step translation until a few years later, when I was 
assigned to the War Crimes Commission in Wiesbaden, Germany. My first assignment there was to 
translate German Air Ministry documents in support of Hermann Goering’s prosecution. I had a lot of 
trouble with the assignment. Not only was my German not all that good, but matters were made worse 
by the fact that much of the material contained bureaucratic Air Force jargon that I had never heard 
before. As a result I made relatively slow progress and my boss complained about my lack of 
productivity. At the same time he was also complaining about the output of a good friend of mine who 
was producing tons of translation that the trial officers found almost incomprehensible: “The words 
maybe English” they would say, “but your translation still sounds German to me!” The fellow was a 
former Czech lawyer whose native tongue was German but whose English left a lot to be desired. 
After comparing notes, we decided to team up and I became his editor. As a result we made out like 
gangbusters and were complimented for productivity as well as clarity of translation! But I’m getting 
off the subject. 

I passed the Latin exam, which gave me the missing credits I needed for graduation. After 
postponing his decision as long as possible the principal finally told me on the last day of school 



before the Christmas recess that I would be allowed to graduate. Graduation was about two weeks 
later. The decision came too late to include me in the yearbook or the graduation program, a minor 
inconvenience. The important fact was that I was now eligible to for admission to college without 
further ado. 

Non-Academic Activities 

On the very first day of school, before I had even gone to my first class, I knew that things were 
different here. I was shocked to see election posters all over the walls. Students were running for 
something called GO, which I was to find out later, meant General Organization, the Student 
Government. What an amazing thing! I had never heard of any such thing, as there were no real 
organized student activities in Europe. There, youth activities were organized outside of school under 
the auspices of political parties, churches and civic organizations such as scouts. The only organized 
extra curricular that I can recall consisted of attending special classical theater performances for 
students and annual one day class trips in elementary school. This was only the first of many 
surprises. 

A few days later I experienced my first assembly in the auditorium featuring election speeches by 
the GO candidates and their supporters! I did not know what to make of it at the time, but in due time I 
came to recognize the value of this type of activity. Not only was the speechmaking a surprise, but an 
auditorium with thater seats in a school? Who’d ever heard of that? 

Shortly after that, I was introduced to a formal debate in the auditorium dealing with isolationism. 
I don’t remember anything about it, except for the notes in my diary referring to it. Contrast this with 
the fact that post World War I history was studiously avoided in Belgium for the simple reason that it 
would have been to controversial given the divergent views of the many fascists and communists 
around, not to mention the parties in between. “Current events” simply was not a part of the 
curriculum. Nor was civics; we did not study Belgian government, and to this day I don’t know 
whether Belgium has a formal constitution or uses the British model. 

And then there were assaults on my senses by the numerous clubs: French Club, Math Club, 
Science Club etc. Again this was all new to me. But athletics topped it all! 

Athletics 

During my first week of school I heard what I thought was the sound of a marching band down the hall 
from one of my classes. But I knew that was not possible, of course, or so I thought. Of course, it 
turned out to be real enough because the band’s indoor practice hall was down the corridor from the 
class I was in. A couple of days later classes were interrupted for an outdoor pep rally in the school 
stadium in preparation for a game that week end against a traditional rival. Not only was I startled by 
the sight of the stadium, that I did not know existed, but I was also introduced to a performance of the 
marching band and the antics of the drum majorettes. I could not believe my eyes. And on school time 
yet! 


Back in Belgium, our school had two varsity teams (using the term loosely), one for soccer and 



one for field hockey (yes, boys did play that game.) Both teams were student-managed and student- 
coached, with no school involvement at all. The school did not own a playing field, let alone a 
stadium, and the team managers had to negotiate with private clubs (to which they usually belonged) 
for the use of their facilities (a little like swim teams do.) Once in a while a gym teacher would help 
out as a coach, but on a purely voluntary basis. Soccer was the more popular of the two sports and 
sometimes drew a modest student crowd, but certainly no adults. I played on the hockey team. Getting 
enough players for a hockey was frequently a problem. We normally played on Wednesdays, our 
afternoons off. I recall one incident that is fairly representative of how seriously we took varsity 
sports. Several of our players were scheduled to take a major test the day following a game, and 
chose to sit it out in order to study. As a result we were not going to be able to field the required nine 
out of eleven players to start a game. The team captain called his counterpart to forfeit the game. 
“That’s silly,” replied the other captain, “let’s reschedule the game when we can both field a team.” 
and that’s what we did. 

College 

NCE was a college oriented towards training engineers for production- type jobs in industry as 
opposed to R&D. Consequently the school tended to emphasize practical applications at the expense 
of theoretical rigor. Further, the EE department emphasized power and considered electronics to be a 
wartime fad that would not amount to anything in the postwar era. So much for vision! Because of this 
philosophy, the school taught some subjects in a rather interesting way. 

I started college in February 1942 and went to school continuously, except for one week mid- 
semester and end of semester breaks. I graduated in September 1944, a few days after being inducted 
into the Army. My college career had lasted two years and seven months. Those of us who survived 
the grind were exhausted at the end. 

A few of my college experiences are worth recounting. 

Aptitude Test 

Shortly after entering NCE I took a series of aptitude tests, called at the time the Yale Aptitude Test, I 
believe. The objective of the test was to evaluate a student’s aptitude for engineering. The test 
consisted of three segments. The language segment included English grammar, English vocabulary, 
and a synthetic foreign language test, designed to evaluate the student’s aptitude for foreign languages. 
The next segment consisted of math and science oriented tests, including such things as providing 
number sequences and asking the student to select the next number or the next few numbers in the 
sequence. Finally, it included a segment testing spatial perception, e.g., given a set of gears determine 
in which direction gear n would turn if gear m was turning clockwise. It also included structures 
made up of white and black cubes in order to evaluate the student’s ability to perceive 3-D 
relationships in the diagrams. 

The results of each test were then plotted as percentiles on a chart starting with English on the left 
and ending with the 3-D test on the right. In theory, the reviewer could draw career inferences from 
the shape of the resulting curve. Thus, typically, a liberal arts type person would allegedly score 



better on the left side of the diagram and go dow nhi ll from there. The “scientist” type would score 
better with the middle tests, thus producing a bell-shaped curve. Finally the engineering type would 
have a curve rising from left to right, relatively poor in languages, better in math and best in the 
perception type test. 

I found the test relatively easy. English grammar was a snap, but English vocabulary was a 
problem for me. In general I knew the meaning of the test words because they were usually so-called 
difficult words with French or Latin roots. My problem was that it was a multiple choice test and I 
frequently did not know the “simple” Anglo-Saxon synonyms from which I had to chose the answer. I 
would have done much better in an essay type exam. 

After 6 years of Latin I found the synthetic language pretty simple. It was interesting conceptually. 
The test, which was also multiple choice, defined a language with a simple set of rules and required 
the student to complete sentences in that language by filling in missing verbs, pronouns, etc, and to 
translate text into and from English. 

The other tests were relatively straightforward and more in the nature of puzzle- solving than 
testing one’s knowledge. 

A couple of weeks after the test, we were called in by the faculty advisor to discuss the results. In 
some cases the students were urged to reconsider whether they really wanted to take engineering 
because of the dramatic nature of their test results. When my turn came, the advisor, who did not know 
me, started with a comment to the effect that “this is the most unusual plot I ever remember seeing and 
I can’t understand it. Your plot is essentially flat, with everything in the high 90’s except for English 
vocabulary, which is in the 50 percentile range. Very strange.” I started replying and after a couple of 
sentences he interrupted and said “I think I understand now. How long have you been in this country?” 
I told him and he was duly impressed. The thing that had really puzzled him, given my low vocabulary 
score, was the discrepancy between my vocabulary score and my high English grammar score, 
apparently one of the highest if not the highest in the class! 

The advisor then adjusted the English vocabulary results to compensate for my newness in it, and 
concluded that with my high scores and an essentially flat plot that I supposedly had the aptitude to do 
well in anything I undertook. This came as a surprise to me because languages, especially Latin, but 
Flemish as well, had always been my weakest subjects, and I had never done too well in French 
composition either, compared to the other subjects. Maybe it was partly lack of interest. I don’t know. 
I found and still find the evaluation interesting. 

Engineering English 

One might question that there is such a thing as Engineering English, but as defined by the professor 
there is. His philosophy was that all engineers must be capable of communicating in clear, precise 
and unambiguous English, written as well as verbal. 


His approach to the course proved to be a very interesting one. He did not intend to train people 
to become journalists, novelists or authors of great literature. Hence, he encouraged crisp and concise 



writing. He was the laughing stock of the students, because he insisted that English was the single 
most important subject we would take. After years of reading poorly written, if not unintelligible, 
engineering reports, I have come to agree with him. 

The school also required a minimal amount of humanities in the form of a course labeled History 
of the Industrial Revolution. In our Freshman year the History and English Departments cooperated by 
requiring the students to write one composition a week on a subject based on the History course. In 
addition, every week we were required to submit an outline for the following week’s paper. The 
English Department graded the papers for language and the History Department for content. In 
addition we were expected to make verbal presentations, some 5 minutes long, others 15 minutes 
long. 

The grading by the English Department was almost mechanical. The professor had a schedule of 
demerits for all kinds of mistakes — for example, half a point for each punctuation error, one point 
for misspellings, maybe two points for syntax errors, etc. He then added up all the points, subtracted 
them from 100 and that was your score. I started out relatively poorly, something like a C+. I had two 
major problems: punctuation and sentence complexity. The punctuation rules, especially the use of 
commas is very different between French and American English. The British English rules that I had 
learned in Belgium seemed to be closer to those of French. As a result I accumulated a lot of demerits 
in that area. The problem was compounded by my French composition training where a premium was 
placed on the use of elegant and convoluted sentences, with many clauses, subclauses and lots of 
commas and semi-colons. This turned into a double whammy — lots of demerits for wrong 
punctuation coupled with demerits for complex sentences! I caught on pretty quickly though and 
started using very short sentences, almost as bad as “The cat is black. The black cat crossed the 
street. He jumped onto the window sill. He . . .” The style was horrible and dull but avoided the 
misuse of commas. The net result was one global demerit for “dull style,” worth maybe two commas, 
few if any punctuation errors and an A for the course. 

Engineering Drawing 

Drafting was a major course in all engineering curricula in those days. We were expected to spend 
many hours a week creating all kinds of mechanical drawings: screws, metal chassis, boxes, gear 
trains, etc. The philosophy applied to this course was consistent with that of the English department. 
We were not learning fine arts, and while quality was allegedly important, quantity seemed to be 
more important. As a result, the professor had developed a grading system measured in dollars. 

Each drawing was assigned a time value based on complexity, size, and whether it was a pen and 
ink or a pencil drawing. Thus a simple A size drawing (8 1/2 x 1 1) may have had a time value of say 
30 minutes, while a large complicated drawing may have been worth several hours. Quality was 
measured by a weighted pay where the nominal hourly pay of say 75 cents an hour was multiplied by 
1 for a grade of A, .8 for a B, etc. Thus a drawing assigned a 3 hour budget would earn the student 
$2.25 towards his total grade if he received as A, while a B would earn him $ 1 .80. 


This system tended to reward productivity over quality, provided a minimum acceptable quality 
was maintained. One very quickly discovered the law of diminishing returns when it became apparent 



that spending the extra time spent to go from B to A drawings was not as productive, in terms of final 
earnings and therefore grade, as producing an extra B or C quality drawings in the same amount of 
time. In later years, this philosophy of sacrificing quality for quantity was to cost us dearly in our 
competition with Japan. 

I spent hours on the drawing board, for what retrospectively was largely a waste of time. But in 
those days drafting was the only job many engineers were able to get. 

The worst part was taking the course in the summer semester. This requires an explanation since 
today’s kids, raised with air conditioning, can’t appreciate the problem. Picture doing homework on a 
90 high humidity day. Your drawing is just about finished, and all you have to do is add the title at the 
top of the drawing. Halfway through that process you raise your arm and the paper sticks to it! You 
have forgotten that your arm is wet with perspiration and you rested it on the paper to do the lettering. 
The sweat marks do not erase, and you are left with the choice of doing the drawing over again or 
taking the lower grade. 

The more fortunate students owned an oscillating fan. That was luxury but sometimes it came at a 
price. Picture working hard with India ink and enjoying the relatively cool air from the fan, when a 
loose piece of paper is blown across the drawing just as you finish drawing a thick and very wet line 
leaving indelible India ink smudges on the paper. It is enough to make you want to cry. 

Draft Deferments 

I started college about a month after Pearl Harbor. Shortly thereafter, representatives of the military 
services started visiting the college to entice students to join their respective services. The speakers 
promised that whoever joined their program would be allowed to stay in school for at least a couple 
of years, and then go to Officers Candidate Schools (OCS) or equivalent. The alternative at the time 
was being classified 1 A and being drafted. 

Everyone who could pass the physical signed up. When I tried to do so I discovered that while I 
was eligible for the draft, as an alien I was not eligible for any of these special programs. After trying 
every angle and failing, I resigned myself to being drafted. 

At the end of my freshman year all the reservists were called to active duty and were sent to 
colleges all over the country and our EE class shrank to about ten students most of whom were either 
4F or too young for the draft. Early in my sophomore year I was notified by Selective Service that I 
was eligible for the draft, but that since I was an alien, I had to sign a paper agreeing to be drafted 
before they would reclassify me. A footnote on the form observed that refusing to sign might 
adversely affect a future application for naturalization. 

In those days no able-bodied young man would dream of evading the draft. Indeed, with just about 
everyone in the service, I felt funny to be walking around in civilian clothes and almost felt the need 
to justify myself for not being in uniform. I promptly returned the papers agreeing to be drafted, and 
before very long I took and passed my physical and was classified 1 A. This meant that I was a couple 
of months away from being drafted. 



Having two years of college under your belt was an important threshold, because it was the 
minimum requirement for going to OCS and other specialized service schools. When I consulted with 
the dean he told me that I would get credit for my sophomore year if I finished at least half the second 
semester. In order to do that I needed to postpone my expected induction time by one month. 

The system allowed prospective draftees to appeal the board’s decisions at its monthly meetings. 
The dean pointed out that if I waited until the allowed deadline to file for a hearing, I would gain the 
month I needed even though I would probably lose the appeal. 

On my way to the hearing, I saw headlines in the afternoon paper announcing new deferment rules 
for engineering and science students. I quickly bought the paper and found out that I was eligible! On 
the way to the hearing I rehearsed what I would say. I walked into the hearing with the paper under 
my arm prepared to deliver my little speech. The president of the board looked at me and said “I see 
that you have read the paper. No need for a speech. You are hereby reclassified 2B .- Next case.” This 
was in the spring of ’43. 

A similar scenario played itself out about a year later, in the summer of ’44. By that time I was in 
the second semester of my senior year. Remember, in the accelerated program it took only seven 
months to complete a school year. This time around it started with the announcement that all 
deferments had been canceled. The invasion of France was on and they needed all the bodies they 
could get. This time the dean told me that if I finished the first half of my last semester and completed 
my lab work that I would get my diploma. If matters took their normal course I would probably be 
drafted and inducted within three months, once more leaving me shy one month of the dean’s 
requirement. The name of the game was to gain that month like the previous time. I appealed to the 
board, and this time was called to the hearing. I pleaded with them for the month’s grace. After all, I 
told them, they had let me go this long, why deny me a diploma so close to the end? They listened 
sympathetically and agreed to postpone my induction in return for a signed promise that I would not 
try for any further deferment. I was happy to do so and went back to school, prepared to do the 
required extra lab work ahead of schedule. The month came and went, and the Army announced that 
they were suspending inductions at Fort Dix for a month for administrative reasons and I was told that 
I would be inducted in August. That’s when I caught the measles. What should I do now since I had 
promised not to ask for any further delays? I wrote to the board, enclosing a doctor’s certificate, and 
asked for instructions, pointing out that I was not asking for a deferment, but . . .They postponed my 
induction to September, two weeks before my graduation date. 

I was inducted in early September and sent to Fort Dix for processing. I was assured of my 
diploma, and at this point had an even chance of attending graduation. I applied for and received a 
pass to attend, but two days before the big day I boarded a troop train for Fort McClellan, Alabama 
and basic training. I was on the train somewhere in Tennessee when Ace, age 8, ascended the 
platform to receive my diploma, the youngest diploma recipient ever (and probably since then as 
well) at NCE. 

After Hours Jobs 


While in high school I had become aware that most students had part-time jobs after school. This was 


a purely American institution, since high school kids in Europe are too busy studying during the 
school year and “need the summer vacation for relaxation”. I was kept fully occupied during my 
semester at South Side, doing homework, preparing for equivalency exams and learning English and 
therefore did not give much thought to that strange American institution. By the time I reached college, 
however, I started feeling funny about not having a job, given that most if not all of the kids I was 
associating with were working part-time. I started looking for work but felt self conscious about my 
accent, and as a result limited my search to jobs at school. I got on the waiting list of a government- 
funded student-aid program and before very long I was called in for what was then described as an 
“assistant janitor” job. 

The job was not very demanding. I worked two nights a week and was responsible for keeping 
neighborhood kids out of the building during night school hours (5:30 to 9 p.m), sweeping up 
cigarette butts and closing the windows after classes. I was usually finished by 9:15. For this work I 
was paid 50 cents an hour for four hours, plus 50 cents for supper money. Actually this was pretty 
good money, as the minimum wage at the time was 35 cents an hour . 

When the job was first offered to me I hesitated briefly: after all such menial work was 
“demeaning” in the context of my European social upbringing. However, common sense prevailed and 
I took the job. It turned out that it was one of the best jobs around, because I could do my homework 
on the job while sitting at the entrance of the building. I wrote to my cousin Gertie in England about 
the job and received a shocked response: she was appalled at the idea that I had to work. She wrote 
that she had had no idea that we were in such dire financial straights that I had to go out and get a job, 
and what job! She actually offered to lend us financial support out of her meager secretary’s salary! I 
had to write her a long letter of explanation about how things were in America, and that not having a 
job was the exception, not the other way around. 

After my freshman year I was given more prestigious jobs: I first moved to the stock room in the 
electrical engineering lab and later on became a lab assistant in that department, helping students with 
their experiments. I enjoyed the work more than being an assistant janitor, but it was at the expense of 
doing my homework on the job. 



Chapter 9 
First Impressions 

USA — Early Impressions 

Meeting the new arrivals from the former USSR in the last few years and observing their adjustment 
to life in the U.S., especially some of the young people, I could not help reminiscing about my own 
early days in the U.S. More than fifty years have elapsed since those early days, and many things have 
changed. Yet, many of the experiences of the new arrivals were very similar to ours so many years 
ago. 

Little of today’s organized support from the Jewish community was available when we arrived, 
although the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society did provide some services. Of course we were more 
fortunate than most immigrants: we were sponsored by IT&T which had financed our trip, and most 
importantly Dad had a reasonably well-paying job waiting for him. (It must be said however that 
IT&T took advantage of our ignorance of the prevailing wages by paying Dad a salary 25% or more 
below the prevailing norms, a situation that still prevails today for many new immigrants.) We were 
on our own insofar as finding housing was concerned and working out the details of daily life. 

Our support group in the first few weeks consisted of our friends the Masines, and Uncle “Jim” 
Matz, who had reached New York only a few months earlier from Stockholm via Cuba. They had 
rented an apartment for us in the residential Oxford Hotel on West 88 th Street between Broadway and 
Amsterdam Avenue and introduced us to cafeterias, grocery shopping and the like. We spent our first 
month in the U.S. at the Oxford Hotel. We then moved to a furnished apartment in Newark, to be near 
Dad’s job, where we stayed a few months before moving to an unfurnished apartment. 

After a few weeks here trying to get my bearings I developed a vague sense of dissatisfaction 
with life in the U.S. I think this reaction stemmed at least in part from my disorientation in New York 
and Newark, the lack of friends and idle time on my hands to feel sorry for myself. I remember how 
we used to get very angry with German refugees in Belgium because of their complaints about 
Belgium and how everything had been better in Germany. “Bei uns in Deutschland” went the refrain. 

I think I may have experienced a similar syndrome. I have read that most political refugees go through 
phases in their exile. First they feel relief at being safe. Next they become homesick for the old 
country as it used to be (or they think it was) before the bad guys took over and reminisce about the 
good old days with their fellow refugees. Finally most become reconciled to their new life as they 
recognize there is no going back to the old country. Others return “home” at the first opportunity and 
in many cases discover that the “home” they left behind is not what they remembered it to be and that 
their real home is the U.S. That’s what happened to me. 

Early reactions to life in New York and later in Newark were mixed. In retrospect this should not 
be surprising, since my senses were bombarded by so many conflicting signals. I found our comfort 
creatures in the U.S. not all that different from our life style in Belgium True, we did not have a car in 
Belgium, but I rationalized that with the wonderful public transportation, good trains and short 
distances, who needed one? Nor did we have a refrigerator in the house. We kept our perishables in a 



small pantry hanging outside our kitchen window and in the cool basement. But who needed a 
refrigerator in Belgium? After all, I reasoned, we did not have New York’s miserable tropical 
climate. 

The full shelves in the stores, of course, were a big change from our immediate past, but not all 
that different from the pre-war years. The massive size of the New York Times, especially on 
Sundays, on the other hand was mind-boggling. The only thing that approached it in scope was a then 
new Flemish tabloid that seemed to be patterned on the New York Daily News. And in wartime 
France, of course, newspapers were limited to about thirty pages a week. I also became acquainted 
with cafeterias, supermarkets and such peculiar eating habits as cottage cheese and fruit salad, 
mayonnaise on everything and milk with all meals. 

In those early days in June 1 941 I complained a lot of the heat and especially about the humidity 
(we did experience an extended heat wave that summer), and the terrible New York climate. 

Forgotten was Antwerp’s rotten climate (whose standard weather forecast was any combination of “It 
rained yesterday, and/or rain today, and/or rain tomorrow.”) 

The sheer size of New York was just overwhelming, compared to the compact size of Antwerp, 
which I could traverse on my bike in about half an hour. Yet within a couple of weeks of my arrival I 
was navigating the New York subways and Hudson Tubes to Newark with ease. I commented in my 
diary that New York was dirty, “almost as bad as France” in contrast to Antwerp where homeowners 
regularly swept and washed the sidewalks in front of their houses and stores. 

Compared to Europe radio sets were unbelievably cheap, and everyone seemed to have more than 
one radio. Moreover, unlike Belgium and other European countries, there was no excise tax on 
radios! The number of radio stations and the amount of commercials they carried was bewildering. In 
contrast, the broadcast band in Europe offered a choice of two or three Belgian stations in French and 
Flemish, and a few foreign stations. Beyond that one had to listen to short-wave stations that faded in 
and out. All of these stations were public stations, except for Radio Luxembourg that carried a few 
commercials. I can still remember commercials for Les petites pillules Carter pour le foie (Carter’s 
little liver pills.) I quickly discovered that I could understand some newscasters better than others. I 
had little difficulty understanding Raymond Graham Swing (the Walter Cronkite of his time) and “Ah, 
there is good news tonight” Gabriel Heater, but “Good Evening Mr. and Mrs. America” Walter 
Winchell with his staccato delivery was almost unintelligible. I was aware of various comedy 
programs, but for the most part I could hardly understand the dialogue, let alone the humor. As to 
sports announcers, forget it: I understood neither the sports nor the language. 

I was able to express myself and make myself understood in English from the first day in the 
States. However, I often had trouble understanding people because of their accents, since I had 
learned British English in school. I was totally unprepared for people I met in New York and Newark 
who after commenting on the excellence of my English “after such a short time in this country” 
explained to me that curtains was pronounced “Koitens” and Third Avenue was “Toid” Avenue. I 
refrained politely from adopting their suggestions. I discovered that kids could see any movie, unlike 
Belgium where many films were barred to kids under sixteen, including Walt Disney’s Snow White 
(the witch was too scary) and Charlie Chaplin’s Modern Times because of the scene where theft (of 
food) went unpunished. I was informed that censorship Belgian-style would be a violation of 



constitutional rights. What I could not understand is why it was OK for minors to see any movie, but 
not buy alcoholic beverages. Kids were allowed wine and beer in Europe. 


People I met in my early months in the States were uniformly friendly and as soon as they found 
out that I was newly arrived they wanted to know all about our adventures. Yet, many of these people 
(who I assumed were typical Americans) were unbelievably ignorant of Europe and frequently asked 
stupid questions such as “Is Belgium in France?” “Did you have indoor plumbing?” “Do people in 
Europe have cars and radios?” It was hard to understand since newsreels in the movie theaters were 
showing the Germans blitzing their way across Europe and strafing cars and trucks lull of refugees in 
Europe and Edward R. Murrow was broadcasting from London! Of course these questions came 
mainly from people who had or whose parents had come from the stetl’s of Eastern Europe before or 
just after World War I and whose perception of Europe was frozen in time. 

Then I found out about American schools and did not find much to admire there. Belgian schools 
were so clearly superior: our high school graduates were in fact about two years ahead of our 
American counterparts. (This is still true for high schools and college undergraduate studies.) Of 
course I had not heard the philosophical arguments of elitist education in Europe vs. supposedly 
universal education in the States. It’s fifty years later and the debate still rages. 

I looked in awe at Manhattan’s skyline, the huge skyscrapers and the tall apartment buildings in 
our neighborhood in the West Eighties. How different from Europe where the skylines were 
dominated by ancient cathedrals and church spires. 

As I walked along Broadway or West End Avenue I occasionally would pass a church lost among 
the tall apartment buildings. Once in a while I would see a storefront church. I also saw pictures of 
those small, plain frame New England churches. What a strange country, I thought, that they can build 
these wonderful tall buildings, but don’t seem to be able (or willing) to build churches that come 
close to those you can find in any small Belgian town. (I had not heard of the edifice complex!) 

Wherever I looked I could find shortcomings and therefore feel superior. For example: Americans 
were such a rag- tag bunch. On the second day I was in the States I watched Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia lead a Memorial Day parade on Riverside Drive near Grant’s tomb. I was struck by the 
sloppiness of the marchers: sloppy dress, weaving marching lines, marchers out of step and talking or 
kidding around with each other and with onlookers. In Belgium our Independence Day parades were 
so much better, I felt: spit and polish soldiers with their weapons and perhaps a few planes overhead 
for good measure, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides in neat uniforms and school children as well all 
walking in straight rows, in step and with decorum. Clearly, there was something wrong with 
America here if even their war veterans could not match little old Belgium on parade. It did not occur 
to me at the time how unimportant that was. 

Like the Russians arriving today, I was mindful of personal documents: in Belgium everyone over 
sixteen had to carry an ID card and be prepared to show it to the police any time they asked for it, 
with or without probable cause. You needed the ID card as a proof of age in order to be admitted to 
the equivalent of R- rated movies, to check into a hotel and on numerous other occasions. What kind of 
country do we have here, I thought, that does not issue ID cards to its residents? 



I remember going to the post office in New York, shortly after our arrival to pick up a registered 
letter and the clerk asking for some form of identification.. “Do you have a Social Security card?” I 
didn’t. “Do you have, a driver’s license?” I did not have that either. “Can you show me a club 
membership, a letter delivered to you showing your street address, or something similar?” I finally 
did get the registered letter but wondered “What’s wrong with this country?”. Later in that first month 
in the U.S., as we prepared to move to Newark we tried to find out where to go to get a moving 
permit, as was the rule in Belgium. “What moving permit?” people laughed, when we asked, “You 
just hire a mover and go.” What a messy system I thought to myself, not like the neat and orderly 
Belgian system. How could the “authorities” keep track of people’s whereabouts if they did not carry 
ID’s and did not have to register their residence? It had not occurred to me then that it really was none 
of their business, but I learned fast. By the time I returned to Belgium three years later as a GI I 
thought police ID checks were oppressive. (They didn’t bother GI’s, of course, but Rachel had to put 
up with them.) 

So many other things were crazy with America, I thought. I remarked in an earlier chapter on the 
sharp contrast between the hostility of the consular authorities towards refugees in general and Jews 
in particular and the friendliness of the INS people who greeted us with open arms when we sailed 
into New York. Not only were the individual people we met uniformly friendly, but also the 
governmental institutions were a lot friendlier to immigrants and refugees than their Belgian 
counterparts. Sadly, the INS may have changed in its attitude, but probably still remains way ahead of 
Belgium I was forever surprised that people expected us to be naturalized at the earliest opportunity. 
Indeed one of the first question people asked was “Did you take out your first papers?” and seemed to 
be offended if your response hinted at a possibility of returning to Europe after the war. “What’s the 
matter, isn’t America good enough for you” they seemed to say! Crazy Americans! What a contrast 
with Belgium, where becoming naturalized was very difficult and where naturalized citizens, 
especially Jews, were not really accepted as Belgians by the population at large. More about that 
later. 

When we first arrived the overwhelming Jewish presence in New York and people’s lack of self- 
consciousness about it (including Yiddish language radio programs!) amazed me. In contrast, the 
visible aspect of Antwerp’s relatively large Jewish population, was limited to an area downtown 
perhaps 20 blocks square (if that large) with its kosher stores and other businesses, Yeshivas and 
cheders and of course the Diamond Club. A few months later, as the High Holidays rolled around I 
was startled to hear them discussed on the radio, written about in the papers and most of all to hear 
about politicians sending Rosh Hashanah greetings to their Jewish constituents. My horizons 
broadened when on Columbus Day I became aware of the Italian presence in Newark and New York 
and the following year on St Patrick’s Day, when I discovered the Irish. What a contrast with Belgium 
with the eternal language clashes between the French and Flemish speaking populations. 

It did not take long for me to discover some of the uglier aspects of American life, for example the 
pro-Nazi and anti-Semitic activities of the German- American Bund, Father Coughlin’s broadcasts, 
Findbergh and the American First Committee and others of their ilk. How could the government 
tolerate these Nazis and allow them airtime in the face of what was going on in Europe? I had not 
heard of the First Amendment then. 



I found out about “restricted” hotels, resorts and residential areas (i.e. a polite form of No Dogs, 
No Jews, No Negroes, No Italians, or No whatever wanted) or the euphemistic “churches nearby” 
when people did not want to use restricted. Indeed Eliane’s father experienced this discrimination in 
an ironic incident. He had gone on a business trip with a non- Jew with an Armenian name who had 
unwittingly booked reservations at a “restricted” hotel. Eliane’s father’s reservation was honored, but 
his colleague was refused a room due to an “overbooking” error. The reason was obvious: he had a 
Jewish sounding name and looked Jewish! 

I knew of numerus clausus, the quota system used in Poland and perhaps elsewhere to restrict the 
number of Jews admitted to universities. I was appalled to find out that Harvard, Columbia and other 
leading universities also had Jewish quotas. Indeed, shortly after my arrival I experienced a thinly 
veiled manifestation of this policy first hand, when Rutgers University (at the time a private 
university) told me not to bother applying since I would probably not be admitted because I was a 
foreigner. Then people started telling me to forget about a career in chemistry or working for Bell 
Telephone, GE, GM or Dupont: they did not hire Jews or if they did you remained at the entry level 
forever. They tried to identify Jews, and perhaps other “undesirable” ethnic groups, by asking on the 
applications for the name and place of birth of parents and grand parents to make sure that a Mr. 

White formerly named Mr. Weiss or someone with a parent or grandparent named Abraham or Sarah 
did not slip through their filters. A fellow student in college was to tell me later on, that such 
discrimination was fully justified: after all Jews are known to be shrewd business people, and any 
Jew you hire will only stay long enough to learn your business and then will quit to set up a 
competing one. 

German propaganda in France had devoted much time to race relations in the States. While I had 
read Uncle Tom’s Cabin and knew of the Civil War and Abe Lincoln, like many others I was 
generally ignorant of the prevailing race relations in the States. Consequently I, and many others, 
automatically dismissed the German stories, such as the Detroit race riots, as propaganda. It was only 
later that I found out that there was no need to lie about race relations in the States. Dad had been 
well aware of the situation and had no illusions, but I was left bewildered by the very concept of Jim 
Crow. Indeed, it was only a couple of years ago that I discovered at the Holocaust Museum that 
Hitler’s Niirnberg laws were patterned in part after Jim Crow laws in the South! The only Negroes, 
as they were then called, that I had ever encountered in Belgium were visitors from the Belgian 
Congo and Zwarte Piet (Black Peter.) who was St Nicholas’ traditional aide, and led his horse when 
he visited in December. The only interaction I ever had with Africans was in Uncle Sioma’s store 
when they came in to buy tourist souvenirs. While they were looked upon with some puzzlement (the 
way many Chinese looked at us when we visited China), as far as I know they were treated like any 
other foreigner. The concept of racial segregation was unknown to me. 

So, which was the real America? The country, government and people, that welcomed immigrants 
(once they overcame the consular hurdles overseas) or the American Nazis, the segregationists, and 
all those who discriminated against minorities: the realtors who wouldn’t rent or sell, the employers 
who wouldn’t hire and colleges that would not enroll various minority groups The answer, of course, 
was “All of the above,” hence my conflicted feelings about this country. 


Socially, compared to my U.S. contemporaries I was behind the times: schools in Belgium were 



not coed and I had not discovered girls. Worse yet, we went through a period where we were not 
even allowed to be seen walking with girls on the way to and from school and the principal sent 
monitors to the neighborhood of the girl’s high school to enforce the rule. Eliane’s school was on my 
way home from school. Had I been seen by one of my school’s monitors talking to her on the street I 
could have been disciplined! What little free time I had was spent mostly with scouts. At the 
beginning in the States I and others like me found it difficult to relate to American kids our own age: 
they seemed to be mostly interested in dating and sports and had outgrown scouting. So, I joined the 
Clan in New York. It was a club that had been organized by Eliane’s brother Charles and a group of 
French-speaking ex-Boy Scouts and Girl Guides from Belgium and France at George Washington 
High School in New York City. We met a couple of times a month, spoke French, went on outings and 
had a good time remembering the good old days in Europe and looking down our noses at those 
“ignorant” American kids. 

No wonder then, that in the early months in the States I could not wait for the war to be over so 
that I could return to idyllic Belgium. Forgotten were the language disputes and the anti-Semitic 
incidents such as receiving a one-way ticket to Jerusalem from a schoolmate, the lousy weather etc. 

Of course I gradually adapted. By the time I finished college in 1944 I had a number of good 
American friends. The Army further educated me in Americana by exposing me to a segment of the 
population I had not met before: the Italian truck driver from Brooklyn, the kind but illiterate farmer 
from North Carolina, factory workers etc. By the time I returned to Belgium as a GI in 1945 I could 
not stand their narrow-minded attitudes and the petty regulations that I had so admired retrospectively 
when I first came to the States. My transformation had been essentially completed by the time I 
returned from the Army and found myself speaking English with Eliane. 

Naturalization: Belgium vs the US 

Belgium 

As I said before, I found America much more “immigrant friendly” than Belgium. Most people we 
talked to would have felt insulted had we told them that we did not plan to become naturalized at the 
first opportunity. In contrast, Belgium did not welcome naturalization: it had many restrictions on 
naturalization and one needed the help of good lawyers and/or influential personalities to become 
naturalized. In Dad’s case the proceedings took place in the 20’s, and his files contain letters of 
recommendation from colleagues, personal friends of the Minister of Justice (the equivalent of the 
Attorney General) and others... It was not a routine matter as in the States. Not only that. There were 
two levels of naturalization, the Grande Naturalisation, was the harder one to get. It extended full 
citizenship rights to such an individual and cost the equivalent of about $50,000 to $75,000 in today’s 
dollars. The Petite Naturalisation, which is the one Dad obtained and cost about one tenth that 
amount, entitled the recipient to a Belgian passport, to vote in local and provincial elections, but as 
far as I remember not in national elections and to serve in the Belgian Army, but not as an officer. 

Unlike the United States, in Belgium a child born to immigrants did not automatically become a 
citizen. If your parents came from certain “desirable” countries one had the opportunity for opting for 
Belgian citizenship at age 18, others did not. I don’t know whether this has changed. 



u.s. 


Now contrast this with the U.S. where the cost is nominal, and was free for me since I was in the 
Army when I was naturalized and where the only thing that came close to second class citizenship for 
a naturalized citizen (besides the constitutional restriction on becoming President) was a pre-WWH 
restriction on living abroad: a naturalized citizen living abroad had to return to the States every few 
years and stay for three months or so to retain his citizenship, whereas a native born citizen did not 
have any such restriction. The Supreme Court threw out this rule after WWII. 

While naturalization in Belgium literally required an act of Parliament and a complex procedure, 
naturalization in the States was and is a very simple process. Eligibility requirements in the States 
were limited to 5 years’ residency, a clean police record and the ability to pass a language and civics 
test. The candidate had to demonstrate an ability to speak, read, and write English. Civics involved 
answering questions such as the number of and the terms of office of Congressmen and Senators, the 
name of the governor etc. In general judges tended to be lenient, given that many native born citizens 
probably could not answer these questions. Because I was in the service I was not required to pass 
any test. The hearing took no more than a few minutes and we were sworn in on the spot. 

Still, not everybody qualified. Our neighbor on Edmonds Place, Mr. Schwartz, was an immigrant 
from Russia. He drove a truck for Howard Clothes. He spoke fair English and was literate in Yiddish 
(he read the Forwards every day) but could not read or write English although he evidently was able 
to decode street signs). This had kept him from becoming a citizen. Sometime in ’44, when he had 
two sons in the Army in the Pacific, his Union (the Teamsters) helped him petition the court to re- 
examine his eligibility for citizenship, arguing that if he was good enough to have sons serving in the 
military, he was good enough to become a citizen. A broadminded judge agreed to interview him. He 
tested his English literacy by showing him the local newspaper and asking him to identify it, 
(“Newark News” replied Mr. Schwartz), and his knowledge of civics by asking him to name of the 
President. (Who didn’t know Franklin Roosevelt?) Citizenship was granted. I can’t imagine this 
happening in Belgium. There, they would probably have found grounds to deny citizenship even if he 
had met the minimum requirements. And of course, even if one did gain naturalization, the population 
at large did generally not view one as a “real” Belgian. 

In my own case even these minimal requirements were waived because I was in the Army. I was 
naturalized about six weeks after I had been sworn into the Army. I had been three and a half years in 
this country. I didn’t have to take any test: all I did was to fill a few forms. A group of us was driven 
from Fort McClellan to the Federal Court in Anniston, Alabama, promptly sworn in and returned to 
our company to continue our interrupted training. The whole process from start to finish took perhaps 
three hours, including travel time. 

November 2002: the above lines were written a couple of years ago. Since 9/11 of last years the 
atmosphere has changed somewhat and INS has become tougher, especially for people from the 
Middle East, and to some extent from the former Soviet Union. Also, the fees have been ballooning. 
Are we going to become what Belgium was, and perhaps still is? 


Another unique feature of American citizenship: anyone born in the US is automatically a citizen. 



In Belgium, at the time, and perhaps still today, as well as in many other countries (Germany, Japan, 
etc . ) a child automatically acquired the father’s nationality, thus one could remain a foreigners for 
generations! This system may have been limited to “undesirable” nationalities such as Russian, 
Turkish, etc. Americans, French, Brits, etc. may have had the option of become Belgian, but most of 
them certainly would not do so. 



Chapter 10 

Belgian Draft Evasion Conviction 

After several draft deferments I was finally drafted in September ’44 and sent to Fort McClellan, 
Alabama, for my basic training. A few weeks later, on November 25th, I was naturalized in Federal 
District Court in Anniston, Ala. After completing basic training I was sent to the Military Intelligence 
Training Center at Camp Ritchie, Maryland. Thus, one can imagine my amazement when I received a 
letter from the Belgian Consulate in New York as follows: 

March 28, 1945 

Dear Sir, 

This is to inform you that charges of draft evasion against you have been 
submitted to the Military Prosecutor . . . 

Subsequent correspondence explained that I was being charged with violating the law of 
December 12, 1942, which required Belgian subjects of military age to register for the draft within 6 
months of arriving in neutral territory. I stood accused of not having registered by November 1941, 18 
months before the passage of the law! When I complained that this was an ex post facto [after the 
fact] prosecution, the Consulate explained that earlier legislation had been passed by the Government 
in exile in London, that the new law merely consolidated the previous decrees and added the punitive 
clauses. Therefore, in his opinion this did not constitute ex post facto prosecution. According to the 
Belgian authorities it had been my responsibility, upon my arrival in New York, to find out about the 
laws passed by the government in London. 

Now, since I allegedly had failed to register, how did the Consulate know where to find me? Very 
simple. Shortly after we arrived in New York I registered with the Consulate in order to receive their 
newsletters, etc. (but not for the draft since I knew nothing about it.) In November 1942, in response to 
a notice in the consular newsletter, I registered for the draft, thus incriminating myself! 

The draft evasion notification was mailed to my address at the time of registration, even though I 
had notified the Consulate of address changes. Indeed, I had written to the consulate from Fort Dix 
informing them of my induction in the Army and asking them to change my draft status accordingly . 
They acknowledged the letter and asked for amplifying information. Later on, from Camp Ritchie, I 
informed them of my naturalization. 

A few months after receiving the initial charges, in October ’46, 1 received a summons from the 
Military Prosecutor to appear before a court-martial in Antwerp in March ’47. In response, I wrote 
directly to the prosecutor saying that there must have been a misunderstanding and related my 
correspondence with the consulate. 

I thought the matter had been resolved when the prosecutor answered me as follows: 

December 16, 1946 



Dear Sir, 


In response to your letter of December 2 last, I wish to inform you that I shall 
request that all charges against you be dropped at the court martial scheduled for 
March 14, 1947 on the basis of information I have received from the Belgian 
Foreign Affairs Ministry 

It will therefore not be necessary for you to attend the court martial on March 
14, 1947. 

Yours truly, 

A follow-on letter from the Consulate co nfi rmed the decision. It looked like I was out of the 
woods. By this time I had been discharged from the Army and returned home. The correspondence 
had been sent to my then current home address in Newark. 

Then came the zinger! A registered letter arrived from the Military Tribunal in Antwerp sent to my 
1942 address! 


We, Charles of Belgium, Regent of the Kingdom, H.M. King Leopold III 
being unable to reign because of enemy action, 

To all present and to come, proclaim: 


In the case of the Judge Advocate vs Joseph Stripounsky, Born . . .residing at 
564 Hawthorne Ave, Newark, N.J. . . . 

Specification of charges: 

During the war 1 940-45 

Violation of the Law of 22 dec 42, Article 21-22 
Failure to register as required . . . [draft evasion] . . . 


Since the accused did not appear when summoned, For the reasons cited, the 
Court ruling, in accordance with articles . . .etc. Finds the accused guilty and 
sentences him to IMPRISONMENT for ONE YEAR and to court costs of 63 
francs, etc. . . . 


What goes on here? The prosecutor had told me not to appear, the letter was addressed to my 
1942 address even though we had corresponded only a few weeks earlier using my latest address. No 
reference was made to my military service, and the charges pertained to failure to register at the very 



time they were using information from my registration as a basis for the prosecution! 

This was a longer sentence than many people had received for collaborating with the Germans, 
most of which had been suspended! 

Well, this really got me mad and I sent off a two page letter to the prosecutor setting forth, 
politely, that I thought his conduct had been outrageous: telling me not to come to the trial and then 
getting me convicted of draft evasion! I also noted that in spite of all the correspondence back and 
forth with the prosecutor and the Consulate, the official notification from the Tribunal had been sent to 
an address that we had left before this whole business had started. Imagine my surprise when I 
received a response from the Prosecutor saying in part: 

. . .1 did indeed request your acquittal at the March 14 proceedings, but the 
court martial rejected my recommendation! 

The only procedure open to you is to appeal, or better yet, challenge the 
proceedings and request a new trial. 

I had thought that your appearance was unnecessary and wanted to save you 
the trip. 

The verdict of the court is based on a complaint from the General Consulate 
in New York dated December 1944. . . .Nowhere [in the record of the 
proceedings] is there any mention of your registration with the Consulate, in ’42. 

It would also be useful to have the Consulate in New York check the 
situation, because we have already made mistakes based on inaccurate 
information from them (namely a late registration, while a prior one already 
existed in another file.) 

It looked like I had been caught up in a bureaucratic mix-up. I went to the Consulate for a series of 
meetings with various people there. Their basic answer was “Not my fault.” And indeed that was 
probably so. After the initial goof on their part, they did indeed inform the authorities in Belgium that 
I had registered, had been naturalized and had served in the Army, but for whatever reason, the 
tribunal either did not receive or ignored their inputs. 

“What should I do?” I asked, “The prosecutor recommended an appeal or a challenge. Can you 
recommend an attorney?” 

“Are you planning to go to Belgium any time soon?” 

“No.” 

“In that case I would ignore the matter for several reasons. You are one of many people in this 
situation, some of who have already unsuccessfully appealed their conviction. Asking for a retrial 
will be a waste of time. Based on past experience you will be convicted again. There are several 



steps in the appeal process. The first two are within the military system and your sentence is certain 
to be affirmed. The case can then be appealed to the civil authorities who will probably reverse the 
findings of the court martial. The rub is the the legal costs of this process are very high. Unless you 
plan to return and live in Belgium or expect to conduct business there I would advise against it. In a 
few years the King will probably declare an amnesty for all the people in your situation.” 

The consular representative then told me the story of another individual that was even more 
preposterous than mine. It involved a young man who escaped from Belgium, came to New York and 
a few weeks after his arrival went to the Consulate and with their help enlisted in the Belgian wing of 
the RCAF in Canada. He never registered for the draft. He flew with the RCAF in the liberation of 
Europe, and eventually returned to his home in Antwerp. By that time draft evasion (failure to 
register) charges had been lodged against him. One day, as he was visiting his home in Antwerp, 

MP’s showed up and arrested him for impersonating an officer! He got out of that pretty quickly when 
his commanding officer got him out. However, that did not clear him of the draft evasion charges! 
According to the person at the consulate, he was convicted of not registering for the draft and 
received a suspended sentence! Based on the story, it was clear I did not stand a chance. I gave up 
any thought of appealing. Besides I did not have the funds to pay the legal fees which would have 
involved lawyers in Belgium and in the States. 

The Consulate then suggested another approach that might work: complain to the Judge Advocate 
General of the U.S. Army and have them try to help. 

I tried that approach at the end of 1947. 1 wrote to the JAG who turned the matter over to the State 
Department. A few months later a legal adviser at the State Department informed me that he felt that 
the case seemed to be inconsistent with an agreement between the two governments regarding the 
treatment of ex-Belgians who had joined the American Armed Forces and that he was instructing the 
Embassy in Brussels to seek clarification. 

Six months later I received another letter from State enclosing the translation of a letter from the 
Military Court advising that I should appeal or challenge the verdict, the same recommendation I had 
received before. State rejected the answer and instructed the Embassy to address their question. 

A couple more letters were exchanged with Belgium. They argued that I had been convicted of a 
violation committed when I was a Belgian subject and insisted that the intergovernmental agreement 
did not apply. The matter was finally dropped. We were in April 1949 by then: The State Department 
had been on the case for about eighteen months! 

I went back to Belgium for the first time after the war in 1963 and several times thereafter and of 
course no one was looking for me. I have found out since then that somewhere along the way, on the 
occasion of the King’s birthday or some similar circumstance, I had been amnestied along with other 
convicts and that my slate had been wiped clean. It was really safe to go back to Belgium 

Since then I have often wondered, but only for a microsecond, how to answer the question “Have 
you ever been convicted of a crime?” 



Chapter 11 
War Crimes 

War Crimes Branch, Wiesbaden 

I was able to escape the infantry and the aftermath of the Battle of the Bulge at the end of basic 
training by transferring to Army Intelligence because I spoke French. However, by the time I had 
finished my basic training and reached the Intelligence Training Center at Camp Ritchie, Md., the 
Allied armies had crossed the Rhine and lost interest in French language personnel. Instead I was 
given two options: training in the interrogation of German prisoners of war or photo interpretation for 
the Army Air Force in the Pacific. Since I had no desire to go to the Pacific, I worked hard at 
convincing them that I knew enough German to interrogate prisoners of war. I succeeded and became 
an IPW (Interrogator, prisoners of war). 

I went overseas in May ‘45, a week after VE-Day, and was sent to Military Intelligence 
Headquarters in Bad Schwalbach, near Wiesbaden, to await a permanent assignment. Since the war 
was over, there was no further need for IPW’s and headquarters had to find something else for us to 
do. As a result they arranged job interviews with representatives of the Military Government and the 
War Crimes Commission in nearby Wiesbaden. While waiting for an interview I found out about a so- 
called “T-Force” (T for technical) in Frankfurt and went to interview with them on my own. This 
force was a technical outfit made up of engineers and physicists whose job was to inventory German 
technical resources, such as missile-making, nuclear research, etc. When I told them that I had an 
engineering degree and knew German, they became anxious to recruit me and initiated steps for a 
transfer, even though the procedure was highly unorthodox. Unfortunately nothing came out of this 
move. 

Shortly after that interview I was sent for what turned out to be a rather humorous interview with 
a Navy officer assigned to the War Crimes Commission. I had been advised by one of my friends who 
had been interviewed ahead of me that the Navy protocol for reporting to an officer indoors was 
different from the Army’s. (It had something to do with saluting officers.) Whatever the difference 
was, I observed the proper Navy protocol, and earned myself brownie points from the interviewer 
who gave me credit for initiative. Next, he handed me a German book and asked me what the book 
was about. It was a hardbacked book with a jacket. So, I scanned the table of contents, read the jacket 
and told him that it was a history of the Battle of Jutland in WWI. “Very good” he said. Next he told 
me to turn to a specific chapter and translate it. While some of the words escaped me, I understood 
the overall sense of the text. So I rendered a rather loose (not literal) translation of the chapter 
working my way around words that I did not know. After a while, the interviewer stopped me, 
walked over hand outstretched and congratulated me saying “That’s the first translation I heard today 
that sounds English! Congratulations.” What he meant was that the other interviewees, all of whom 
were native German speakers, translated the text literally, sticking to the German sentence structure, 
so that their translations sounded German and were not always intelligible. Thereupon he 
immediately offered me the assignment to the War Crimes Commission. I tried to explain to him that 
the only reason that I translated the way I did was that my German wasn’t good enough to render a 
literal translation and further explained that I wanted to go to the T-Force. It didn’t help. I suppose 



that I could have deliberately flunked the interview and hoped for the best. The thought may have 
fleetingly crossed my mind, but it went against the grain. 


I was not able to escape the assignment and was sent to War Crimes Commission headquarters in 
Wiesbaden where I became a member of a group of about 40 people, 30 or so translators and a group 
of legal officers and civil service lawyers who were preparing evidence for the Nuremberg trials. 

This was where the Army had assembled a vast collection of documents from the concentration 
camps liberated by American forces, as well as numerous the Wehrmacht [Army] and the Luftwaffe 
[Air Force] documents. Our initial assignment was to go through these documents, screen them against 
criteria provided by the legal officers and write a summary of what they contained. They would then 
come back and say “We’re not interested in this or that, but translate these documents.” I did not have 
too much trouble with the first assignment; I was generally able to understand the nature of the 
documents and produce the desired summaries. However, when it came to translating some of these 
documents I ran into real trouble, partly because my German really was not good enough but also in 
part because of the bureaucratic jargon and alphabet soup (most of the papers were Luftwaffe). I 
wasted a lot of time running to the dictionary, often not finding what I was looking for. As a result my 
boss started complaining about my low productivity. At the same time, the legal officers were 
complaining about other people’s translations on the grounds that “the words are English, but it reads 
German and I can’t understand half the stuff I get.” This made sense since all the other translators had 
German as their native language, and oftentimes used German sentence structures when they spoke 
English. This gave me an idea! I teamed up with a friend, an ex-lawyer from Czechoslovakia, who 
had no trouble with understanding the German, but lots of trouble with his English. So he would 
translate the document into what he called English and I would then edit the translation (which 
frequently required understanding German.) As a result of this teamwork, we were complimented for 
the quality of the translations and for our combined productivity! 

Among the evidence we had were ledgers from various concentration camps in the American zone 
of occupation: Dachau, Ravensbruck, etc. All these documents had been brought to Wiesbaden. 

The Mauthausen File 

When I visited Brussels on V-J Day in September 1945 my aunt Rachel told me that her husband 
Jacques had been deported and was last seen in the camp of Mauthausen in Austria. After I returned 
to Wiesbaden I went to the vault in the basement of the bank building where our offices were located 
and where all the camp records were being kept and indeed found the Mauthausen records among 
them. On a Saturday morning, when I was off duty, I went through the ledger page by page looking for 
my uncle’s name. 

The ledger was called Totenbuch — Death Book — and was organized very efficiently. It 
included an alphabetical listing of prisoners by nationality, which cross-referenced the main body of 
the document, listing personal data as well as date and cause of death. Tragically, it did not take me 
very long to locate his name, with the notation “shot while attempting to escape.” Now came the grim 
task of informing Rachel and providing a death certificate that would enable her to claim survivors 
benefits and war orphans benefits for her son. The problem was that the ledger was classified 



“Restricted” with the standard added comment something like “under the US Espionage Act of 19xx. 
Unauthorized disclosure is punishable by imprisonment.” Why would a German document be so 
classified? My guess was that it was done to keep people from stealing the book as a souvenir. 
Anyway, after I found the name, I went to my boss (one of the legal officers,) explained the situation 
and asked him to make out an affidavit for Aunt Rachel. He refused because he was concerned about 
the legality of such action. I couldn’t talk any other officer into doing it either. So, I just made out an 
affidavit over my own name on our official letterhead, signed it, stamped the name of our office and 
mailed it. Apparently it was effective. Technically I had broken the law. 

Since then the Mauthausen documents and others like them have been declassified and stored in 
the Archives of the US in Washington in the Captured German WWII Documents Branch, where I was 
able to locate and copy them. Figure 11.1 shows the cover of the Totenbuch. Figure 11.2 shows the 
page containing the record of Jacques Gunzig (four lines from the bottom). 
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Figure 11.2: Page from Totenbuch Listing Jacques Gunzig (4 th from bottom) 


My First Autopsy 


In addition to the Nuremberg-related assignments, the translators were occasionally sent out to act as 
an interpreter at war crimes-related activities. Thus, one day I was called on to act as an interpreter 
for a British pathologist who was performing an autopsy on a RAF officer who had been buried by 
the Germans in the Wiesbaden cemetery The official German medical report which listed injuries 
from the crash as the cause of death, had been cast into doubt when his fellow crewmen reported 
seeing him unhurt on the ground after being shot down. Hence, the investigation. At first things were 
uneventful; at the direction of the pathologist German gravediggers started exhuming the body. It is 
when they raised and opened the casket that I thought I would pass out. The stench rising from the 
casket was horrendous, although I had experienced it in attenuated form when walking through some 
of the devastated streets of Frankfurt that had not yet been cleared of debris and where many bodies 
still lay buried in the rubble. However, it is the sight of the body that devastated me: it was 
unrecognizable, in a state of advanced decomposition, but not yet a skeleton. (He had been dead for 
about two years.) I held a handkerchief over my nose to keep the stench out, but it did not help. In the 
meantime I had to stand there and translate for the pathologist: “Turn the body this way, turn it that 
way, raise the left leg, the right leg, the head . . .” That’s when it happened — the head came up, but it 
was severed from the rest of the body at the neck! The pathologist took a closer look: it became clear 
to the pathologist that the flier had been decapitated. There was no evidence of any other injuries. I 
don’t remember whether he was able to identify the device used in the killing. After the autopsy was 
completed the body was reburied and I was dismissed. I returned to my room, which was located on 
the top floor of our office building, but could not get the smell out of my nostrils. I took off my clothes 
and took a hot shower, and stood there, and stood there, but the smell would not go away. Finally, 
after what seemed like hours, I gave up, got dressed and returned to my desk still chased by the smell. 
It took days before the smell finally dissipated and I stopped dreaming about the autopsy. 

But it seems one can become used to anything: there were many more autopsies to come, and 
eventually by the time we reached Goslar a few months later I was even able to eat lunch while 
observing a post mortem! 

War Crimes Investigation Team 

After spending a few weeks in Wiesbaden as a translator, I was assigned as an interpreter to the War 
Crimes Investigation Team 6827, which was sent to the British zone of occupation to investigate 
crimes committed against American fliers shot down over that part of Germany. During the war many 
crew members shot down during raids over Germany bailed out of their disabled aircraft, landed 
safely, only to be murdered by civilians after surrendering. The mission of our team, and teams like 
ours, was to investigate reports of possible cases of such war crimes. Our task could be viewed as 
similar to that of a DA’s office. 

The team at various times consisted of one or more officers, all experienced lawyers, one or two 
interpreters and one or two court stenographers who transcribed the interviews. In the early days we 
also had an official photographer and a couple of drivers. (We had as many as four vehicles.) Thus, 
depending on the task at hand we always went with one officer and one interpreter, and the court 
stenographer went along when formal depositions were planned. When I first joined the team, the CO, 
a major, was a former assistant DA from Indiana. His deputy, a captain, was an attorney from Iowa. 
Later on, after these officers were discharged they were replaced by another officer and a civilian 



respectively. This civilian was an attorney from Illinois who had taken a temporary civil service job 
with the Judge Advocate General’s department as a War Crimes Investigator. He had a “simulated” 
military rank and was subject to military discipline. The court stenographer, a sergeant, was an 
interesting guy. He came from a Polish family of miners in Wilkes Barre, Pa and was the first member 
of his family to get out of the mines. He had gone to normal school and become a schoolteacher. I 
don’t remember how he got to be a stenographer. He was pretty good at his job, but drank himself 
blind every weekend. Later on, other officers became CO’s, including one who used to stay drunk 
most the time and eventually went AWOL. He seemed to have been driven to drinking by his 
conviction that he was responsible for the death of one his soldiers. He had commanded an infantry 
company through a number of firelights without sustaining any serious casualties. Then, at the end of 
the war he sent one of his men to the rear, as a messenger, to what was supposed to be a safe area and 
the man was picked off and killed by a sniper. The captain couldn’t shake the guilt for that death. Of 
course, we had no way of knowing whether there was more to the story. But in the meantime he made 
our lives miserable, sober or drunk. 

Modus operandi 

Our assignments were triggered by reports of actual or possible foul play against our fliers in the 
British zone of occupation in Northern Germany. Typically our information had been compiled from 
one or more of the following sources: 

• Liberated POW crews who were routinely debriefed upon their release and questioned about the 
fate of their fellow crewmembers. The names of missing personnel who had been seen alive on 
the ground and never made it to POW camps were reported to us for investigation along with the 
particulars of their capture. 

• Graves Registrations teams that had fanned out all over Germany and systematically exhumed the 
bodies of allied military personnel, performed autopsies and reported if there appeared to be 
evidence of foul play such as powder marks, certain types of injuries etc. In today’s parlance 
they would be called MIA teams. 

• German sources: These included reports by individual Germans of fliers who had been 
assaulted or shot after being captured, or of the existence of unmarked allied graves in their 
village. In at least one instance we were tipped off to a murder as a result of a dispute between 
the SS and a local Luftwaffe commander. An exchange of correspondence between them 
disclosed that the Luftwaffe commander had complained to the SS that they had not delivered 
prisoners to the military, thus violating standing rules and depriving the Luftwaffe of 
intelligence. 

• Displaced persons (DP’s) were another source of information. Many East Europeans brought to 
Germany as forced laborers during the war had opted to remain in DP camps in Germany rather 
than return to their countries of origin (mostly Poland, USSR and Yugoslavia) hoping to emigrate 
to the West. They included Jews as well as non-Jews. However, after a while we learned to be 
wary of their reports. Many of their accusations proved to be attempts at revenge against 
Germans who had mistreated them during the war. Poles and Yugoslavs appeared to be 
particularly unreliable. Perhaps they were more badly treated than other nationalities. On rare 
occasions, however, DP’s did appear as character witnesses for German farmers who reportedly 
had treated them fairly: it took me a while to get used to the notion that perhaps there had been a 



few decent Germans around. 


The investigative rules of interrogation were strict, and in my mind at the time too fair to the 
accused. In all cases they were to be given what in later years became known in the US as the 
Miranda warning, i.e., that the suspect could keep silent, had the right to an attorney of his or her 
choice or to an Army appointed lawyer etc. As a practical matter, the only time I can think of anyone 
refusing to talk to us was an arrogant SS colonel or general. He just refused to talk to us. Amazing that 
these war criminals may have been better treated than common criminals at home at the time! 

Today’s war crime tribunal in the Hague and its supporting services investigating the war crimes 
in Bosnia and Kossovo seem to work pretty much the same way we did. 

The case of the framed German soldier who was on the Russian front 

“I’ll kill the bastards if I ever get my hands on any of them” 

These words or words to that effect appeared in a letter from a German soldier to his girlfriend 
referring to US fliers shot down over Germany. 

The letter was part of the documentation that sent our investigation team to a small town a few 
miles outside of Hanover. The investigation was initially triggered by the Army Air Corps’ debriefing 
of released POW’s who reported that they had seen some of their fellow crew members land safely 
but had not made it to the POW camp. The documentation also included a report by a Graves 
Registration Team report of three unmarked graves in a village near Hanover. 

The file also contained an intelligence report on a dispute between the POW camp commander 
and the local SS authorities in which the Luftwaffe camp commander bitterly complained that based 
on the interrogation of crew members he had determined that three airmen had been captured but not 
turned over to him as required by the Geneva convention and German military regulations and that the 
SS were not cooperating in his investigation of the situation. We found out later that such disputes 
were not infrequent, as the SS were perfectly willing to dispose of the fliers, while the Luftwaffe 
insisted on following the rules of the Geneva Convention, not necessarily out any moral concern, but 
perhaps they wanted to interrogate all prisoners for whatever intelligence they might gain and/or out 
of concern about potential reprisals against their own men in captivity. 

Finally there was a report from the local police chief reporting that the three had been shot at 
point blank range after surrendering to local civilians and buried in an unmarked grave. A soldier on 
leave was identified as one of the participants and the above mentioned letter, allegedly found in the 
girlfriend’s house, was included. 

The first step in the investigation was to exhume the bodies and perform an autopsy. By that time 
we had attended many such autopsies and the operation was pretty routine, unlike the first one I 
attended in Wiesbaden. Sad to say that the operation had become so routine that when noon came 
around we took out our luncheon sandwiches and ate them as we watched the pathologist do his thing. 
The bodies were badly decomposed, but it was obvious that they had been shot gang style in the back 



of the head at point blank range, (the pathologist found powder marks on the bodies). I need not go 
into the details. 

The accused, an ex-soldier, had returned to the village and had been arrested by the German 
police for the killing of the fliers. It was one of the few cases in which the German police showed 
such initiative and that alone should probably have made us suspicious. Anyway, we went to 
interrogate him in the local jail. It went something as follows: 

“You are accused of the murder of three US fliers o/a such and such a date after they bailed out of 
their aircraft.” He was then given the equivalent of the Miranda warning. 

“I did not do it” he responded. 

“We have exhumed three bodies and we have witnesses who say they saw you kill them.” 

“Then they are lying.” 

“Did you write this to your girl friend?” the investigating officer asked as he showed him the 
letter. 

“Sure I did. But that doesn’t mean that I did it. I had seen what the allied bombings had done to 
Hanover and elsewhere and I was mad. Didn’t you ever get real mad at someone and say ’I’ll kill him 
for that’ ? That doesn’t mean you went out and did it. No, I did not do it, I know nothing about these 
killings. When did you say they took place? 

The interrogator gave him the date. 

“I wasn’t even home on that date, I was on the Russian front!” 

“How can you be so sure of that date so long ago?” 

“Oh, that’s easy. That date was the day after my 21 st birthday. We were on the Russian front and I 
remember the party my friends gave me on that occasion.” 

“What outfit were you with?” 

The accused gave us the name of his division and we temporarily suspended the interrogation in 
order to verify his alibi. If it was true, it obviously would shed an entirely different light on the 
investigation. 

Checking out his alibi was rather easy. We called the Order of Battle section of Army Intelligence 
(something I had been trained for at Camp Ritchie) and asked about the whereabouts of the suspect’s 
division at the time of the shootings. The answer came back on the next day. The division had indeed 
served on the Russian front. However at the time of the killings the division had been redeployed to 
Germany for refitting after being mauled by the Russians. So, our man was lying! 


We returned to the interrogation. 



“You were lying to us! Your division was in Germany at the time of the murders and you were on 
leave at home!” said the investigating officer. 

“You are partly right, sir” he replied. “The division was indeed redeployed to Germany after we 
were clobbered by the Russians. However I was in the division Signal Battalion. We had not been 
involved in the battle and did not take any casualties, so they reassigned us to another division.” and 
he identified the division. 

Back to Intelligence we went and did confirm that the division he mentioned had indeed been on 
the Eastern front, but there was no reference anywhere of the reassignment of his battalion. So, back 
to our suspect. 

“Our intelligence confirms your story about the other division but has nothing about your 
battalion. So, why don’t you come clean?” 

“But I’m telling you the truth, I was in Russia and not in Germany when the killings took place.” 

“Why should anyone accuse you falsely?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe they mistook me for somebody else.” 

“Do you have any witnesses who can verify your story? Who were the people at your birthday 
party?” 

“They certainly would verify my story but I have no idea where they are.” 

“Can you name names?” 

He proceeded to name half a dozen individuals and identified their home towns. As far as he 
knew two of them had been killed. Of the survivors most were from the Russian occupied part of 
Germany and only one or two were from the West. How convenient I thought! The Soviets did not 
cooperate with the Western Allies in war crimes investigations, or anything else for that matter. They 
would not look for witness for us and did not allow us to cross into their zone to look for anyone. As 
to the ones from the West they came from devastated cities such as Hamburg and there was no way to 
trace them. 

We then took additional testimony from the police chief and two or three witnesses that he named. 
As far as we were concerned the guy was clearly guilty and lying: the evidence was solid. So we 
closed the investigation and sent the findings to headquarters for prosecution. In the meantime the 
accused remained in a German jail. The only person who stepped up to defend him was his girlfriend, 
but her testimony was dismissed as obviously tainted. 

At the time we were billeted in at the nearby 1000-year old town of Goslar. It was a colorful 
town that had escaped war damage. A couple of months after we turned in our investigative report a 
newly minted 2nd lieutenant from the Judge Advocate Division showed up at our office. He was a 
recent graduate of an Ivy League law school and had been appointed defense counsel for the accused. 



We were to provide the interpreter. I don’t remember whether I personally acted as his interpreter, but 
do remember clearly that he was taking his assignment very seriously Indeed, our team members 
were dismayed by his eagerness. 

He reviewed the evidence, questioned his client and became convinced the he was telling the 
truth. “How naive!” we thought. 

Anyway, he started a search for his alleged witnesses in the West and guess what? He located one 
in a British prisoner of war camp. For some reason that prisoner had not been released along with his 
buddies. 

His diligence really annoyed me. Why should an American officer spend so much time and energy 
trying to exculpate the German murderer of our fellow GI’s. “That’s my job” he would answer. “If we 
don’t give him a fair trial we are no better that they are” 

The defense counsel went to the camp to talk to his witness. The prisoners in the camp were held 
essentially incommunicado. As far as I remember their communications with the outside world were 
severely limited and it was virtually impossible for the accused to have communicated with him after 
his arrest. But the counsel was smart; he was not about to telegraph any information to his witness that 
might help him to corroborate the suspect’s story if it was false. 

“You are accused of the murder of three American airmen in ...” 

The defense attorney thus accused the potential witness of the murder to see if he could elicit an 
alibi that would involve his client! 

Sure enough, the accused denied all charges; he had been on the Russian front at the time he said 
in his own defense. 

“Can you prove it? Do you have any witnesses?” 

The interrogation pretty much paralleled our own; he had been in Russia, cited the same division, 
explained that the battalion had been reassignment to another division. He remembered the birthday 
party; apparently it had been the highlight of a very drab period. “As a matter of fact, I think that the 
subject of the party lived in a little town near Hanover that sounds pretty much like the one where you 
say the killings took place. As far as I know he survived the war. If you can locate him, I’m sure he’ll 
co nfi rm my testimony.” 

Well! What’s going on here? This testimony certainly gave one reason to pause. As far as we 
knew there was no way these two could have communicated after we started the investigation. It was 
very unlikely that they would have made up their stories before the end of the war, why should they? 
And even if they had, they could have come up with an easier explanation. So maybe the lieutenant 
had been right, that there just was a chance that the accused was innocent. It was certainly beginning 
to look that way. Based on this evidence the case was reopened at about the time I left the team. 


The obvious question was what motivated the German police officer who had become the local 



police chief under the local Allied Military Government? Was he currying favor with the allies in 
order to obtain a promotion? That was certainly a possibility. But would it drive him to frame a 
neighbor? Were there other reasons? The team returned to the village and started interrogating the 
villagers, including the suspect’s girl friend. Having concluded that our man had been framed they 
wanted to know if the police chief and some of the other witnesses had any reason to frame an 
apparently innocent man. I do not recall the details beyond this point, since I was gone by then. 
However, it was brought out that the suspect had had an affair with the police chief’s wife and the 
police chief had found out. How did the chief get witnesses to corroborate his story? It seems that he 
had been a party to the killing and conspired with his fellow murderers to accuse our man. They were 
subsequently tried and convicted and probably served a short time in jail. 

This was a sobering experience for me. I certainly was biased in the case and was convinced the 
man was guilty when we started the case. Even so, I believe that an objective reviewer of our 
evidence would have believed the suspect to be guilty. Yet I had to admit on the strength of the 
defense’s evidence that the man was innocent. What if he had been convicted of a capital offense and 
executed? 

Ever since I haven’t been able to accept the death penalty. There is just too much chance for an 
innocent person to be executed. I have been asked, how about the likes of Hitler, Eichmann, etc? It’s a 
difficult question. They certainly deserved the death sentence. But how certain is certain? It seems to 
that there are many cases where someone may be found guilty beyond reasonable doubt, and yet new 
evidence surfaces that does raise reasonable doubt if not the certainty of innocence. Then what 
happens if the accused has been executed? How many innocents do you execute in order to get the 
really guilty ones who deserve the death penalty? What would have happened in this case if there had 
not been a competent counsel? 

This case brings to mind a demonstration during basic training. The lecture dealt with the conduct 
of intelligence patrols and the importance of accurate reporting. As the lecturer, standing on a stage, 
was stressing the importance of reporting what we actually saw as opposed to drawing inferences fed 
by our biases, a commotion broke out in the wings of the stage and suddenly two men, company non- 
coms, stumbled onto the stage yelling and fighting. Then one of the men slugged the other one, 
knocking him to the ground. Of course the lecture was interrupted. The downed man did not get up. 
Confusion reigned on the stage for a few minutes and pretty soon a couple of men appeared with a 
stretcher, picked up the downed man and walked off the stage. 

“What happened?” asked the instructor. 

All 120 plus men of the company agreed that the men had fought, one one them was knocked out, 
and that the victim had been carried out on the stretcher. 

“Wrong!” said the lecturer. “You let your preconceived notions take over, just the thing I was 
warning you about.” 

The fight had been staged. One man did go down and was correctly identified. What everybody 
missed was that during the commotion when the stretcher-bearers arrived, the downed man had gotten 
up and helped carry out the slugger who had changed places with him. The case had been made: we 



had let our preconceived notions take over our reporting, every single one of us. And these were 
people we knew and saw every day How reliable then were eyewitnesses observing total strangers 
under stressful circumstances? 

This case was one of the more unusual ones we encountered and made me develop a grudging 
respect for the English and American judicial systems, warts and all. We investigated many other 
cases that were more straightforward. In some cases the suspects pleaded guilty with an explanation, 
such as acting under duress by the SS or some other person in authority or because they were in a 
state of emotional stress, e.g., a close relative or friend had been killed in the raid. Many of the 
suspects were eventually tried and some were convicted, but for the most part the priorities of the 
cold war prevailed and they only served short sentences. 

The lot of a translator is not a happy one 

What is the proper function of an interpreter and a translator? Is there a difference between a 
translator and an interpreter? Is their function merely to translate words from one language into 
another or interpret what interlocutors say? Thus if a text contains ambiguities, should the translation 
be equally ambiguous? If a VIP unwittingly makes an obvious mistake in a speech (e.g. “it’s so nice to 
be in Brussels again,” when he is in Antwerp or in response to a question at a press conference 
should his personal interpreter correct the erroneous statement? There is no simple answer to these 
questions, especially in a criminal investigation where on the one hand timing may be critical to the 
interrogator but on the other hand a faithful record of the transaction is essential. 

The general expectation is that a translator or interpreter must be a passive participant who acts 
as a disinterested, unfeeling participant in the process in which he functions much like a robot would. 
That’s not always a satisfactory approach. 

Another question is whether an interpreter should be familiar with the subject matter at hand. The 
answer is a clear affirmative. 

The first time this became obvious to me was back in my Camp Ritchie days, when I brought one 
of my German textbooks home for Mom to see. The book dealt with military tactics, listing various 
weapons and military organizations. She just could not make any sense out of the text even though it 
did not contain any words she didn’t know. 

Shortly before I retired I was asked to translate a French technical article that contained novel and 
useful software ideas. Unfortunately it was poorly written and it required a great deal of effort to 
understand it and extract useful information from it. Had I been translating for a journal I might have 
rendered a faithful translation and produced a hard-to-read English article. (Other options include 
contacting the author and requesting clarifications that could then be translated and included as 
footnotes). Since I was producing an informal translation for internal use, I chose to interpret the 
original text and produced a text that was clearer than the original, and added a general footnote that I 
had taken liberties with the translation for the sake of clarity, without changing the essence of the 
original text. I would not have been able to do this translation had I not been familiar with the subject 
matter. 



For me, participating in the interrogations of alleged war criminals was difficult for 
psychological and other reasons some of which I will describe later. I arrived in Germany a few 
weeks after the end of the war, as horrors of the camps were emerging daily It is no wonder that I 
tended to feel in the abstract that “the only good German is a dead German” to paraphrase a well 
known saying, even though I knew intellectually that not all Germans were war-criminals and often 
found it difficult to accept that the investigating officers could approach the interrogation of most 
suspects with an open mind in spite of the often damning information presented in the statements of 
charges that had caused the investigation to be started in the first place. 

Yet, it was sometimes difficult to maintain that feeling after meeting an individual face to face: 

Was this allegedly good father capable of murder? 

One case comes to mind. A man stood accused of participating in the gang-style shooting of a flier 
who had landed down the street from where the suspect lived in a small town (These murders always 
seemed to occur in small unscathed towns, not in the devastated big cities.) He painted a convincing 
picture of innocence in his defense. He denied any knowledge of the incident and said he did not 
understand why he was accused; that he didn’t know the accusers and launched into a long speech that 
the day of the alleged killing happened to fall on his little daughter’s birthday, that the family had gone 
out to celebrate it with the grandparents who were living in a nearby village, etc. He looked sincere, 
sounded plausible, and had a good story. Was he the cold-blooded murderer that his accusers 
claimed? Maybe not, but looks could be deceiving: Some of the worst SS camp guards looked, 
sounded like and indeed were model parents who routinely came home ffom“work” for their noon or 
evening meal with their families, played with their kids and then returned to “work” to continue their 
killings. What was one to believe? 

German witnesses were also a problem to me. Could any German be trusted? If they presented 
exculpatory evidence I automatically distrusted their testimony as a cover up, even though we found 
out eventually that at that time many of these witnesses tended to be in awe of authority and unlikely to 
lie under these circumstances. Then as I described earlier, we had to learn to be on the lookout for 
vendettas or favor-seeking individuals. All the while I had to keep my thoughts to myself and let the 
interrogator do his job. 

By symmetry, going in, I felt much sympathy for the testimony of DP’s. Generally speaking they 
were liberated slave-laborers, mostly from the East (Poland, Yugoslavia) who had chosen not to 
return home in the hope of eventually emigrating to the U.S. or Australia. Much as we wanted to 
believe their accusations, we knew that while most were truthful, a significant number were patently 
seeking revenge for mistreatment by making false or exaggerated charges. Add to this brew the 
occasional DP who would testify in the defense of his or her German employer, usually a farmer, 
accused of mistreating other slave-laborers. What about conflicting testimony, such as the German 
farmer who was accused of mistreating some of his slave laborers, but had married one after the war 
ended? Were these accusations true or the product of jealousy over possible preferential treatment 
that the accused had shown for the person he had married? 


Investigators were frequently frustrated with their interpreters and vice versa. 

There were times they suspected that the interpreters kept things from them, and they were right, 



but the interpreters were often justified. For example: 


• I translate the investigator’s question. The interviewee answers and I don’t understand the 
response because he is not clear or because of the inadequacy of my German. So, I ask for 
clarification, and we may go at it for a few sentences before I finally translate the answer. What 
did I hold back, the investigator wants to know. 

• The interviewee is not responsive. Is he being evasive or did he misunderstand me? The above 
scenario is repeated. 

• The investigator asks a simple question and the interviewee replies with a speech as with the 
birthday story above, responsive but lull of irrelevant details. If I interrupt him the investigator 
becomes angry. “He might have given us a lead” he would say. If I translate the whole thing he 
says something “I don’t need all this BS, give me the short version.” 

• The investigator thinks he recognizes a German word and doesn’t hear it in the translation. 

Our format was fundamentally flawed. I had been trained to be an interrogator not an interpreter. 
This means that I was taught to control the interrogation, to keep the prisoner from derailing the line 
of questioning, to keep him off balance, challenge any inconsistency etc. As an interpreter I was 
generally expected to maintain a passive role, and sometimes became frustrated with what I might 
have felt was inept questioning. Worse, it gave the interviewee time to think about his answers during 
the translations, -making a prompt challenge of his responses impossible. Worse yet, there were time 
when we suspected our suspects of understanding English and not letting on. This gave them extra 
time to think up their answers. Our British counterparts did not have this problem; most of their 
investigators spoke German. They did not need interpreters. 

Trials and letter report 

Deposition by Waffen SS Lieutenant on Beleck, Poland 

[The text that follows is an exact copy of a deposition taken by one of my fellow team members 
during the interrogation of a prisoner in Germany sometime in 1945. From the context, the deponent 
was probably testifying in the investigation of SS Captain Wirth. The text was deliberately left 
unedited; consequently it is rough in spots and contains inconsistencies. This testimony could have 
served as a script for Schindler’s List!] 

. . .The next day we left for Beleck. A special railroad station with two platforms stands on the 
slope of a hill of yellow sand just north of the Lublin highway and railroad. To the South were some 
official buildings marked “Service Station Beleck of the Waffen SS.” Globonec introduced me to SS 
Captain OBERMEYER of Primassen, who showed me the installation very reluctantly. On that day no 
corpses were visible, but the smell all over the country and the highway was pestilential. Next to the 
little station there was a large shed marked “Cloakroom” and a counter marked “Valuables.” Next 
came a room marked; “ Hairdresser.” After that came a corridor, 150 meters long, in the open air with 
barbed wires and posters on both sides. These posters read “To the baths and showers.” In front of us 
was a small building similar to the bathhouse, with big pots of geranium and other flowers on the 
right and left. After climbing a little staircase, we saw three or four rooms on either side, similar to 
garages, about 4x5 meter and 1 .90 meters high. In the back, invisible were wooden exits. A copper 



Star of David was on the roof. In front of the building one could read the inscription “HECKENHOLT 
FOUNDATION.” That afternoon I did not see anything more. 


The next morning, a few minutes before seven I was told that the first train was going to arrive in 
a few minutes, and true enough a few minutes later a train did arrive from Lemberg. Altogether 45 
cars containing 5700 persons, of whom 1450 were already dead upon arrival. Behind the small 
windows closed with barbed wire were children, men and women, yellow and lull of fear. When the 
train arrived 200 Ukrainians, forced to do this work, tore open the doors and drove the people out of 
the cars with leather whips. Then a great loudspeaker gave the instructions: remove all clothing, 
including prostheses and glasses in the open (a few were in sheds) , tie your shoes together with a 
small piece of string supplied by a small four year old Jewish boy. Turn in all valuables, all money at 
the counter marked “Valuables’ without receiving a coupon or receipt. Then the women were sent to 
the hairdressers to have their hair cut off with one or two jabs of the scissors — it disappeared into 
large potato bags “to make something special for submarines, floats etc.” said the sergeant in charge. 
Then the march began. Barbed wire on their right and on their left, and behind them two dozen 
Ukrainians armed with rifles: they drew nearer led by a girl of exceptional beauty. I and police 
Captain WIRTH were in front of the death chambers. They passed us completely nude: the men, the 
women, the girls, the children, the babies, the one-legged ones, all naked. In a corner, a strong SS man 
was telling these unfortunate people in a pastoral voice “Nothing will happen to you. All you have to 
do is to breathe deeply — that strengthens the lungs; this inhalations necessary against contagious 
disease- it is a nice means of disinfection.” When asked as to what their fate would be, he said: “The 
men it is true, will have to work,build roads and houses. But the women are under no duty to do so. 
Only if they want to they may help in the kitchen of the household.” A few of these poor people gained 
some hope once more — enough to make them walk into the chambers without offering any resistance 
— the majority knew everything though, the stench indicated their fate. Then they climb the little 
staircase and see the truth. Brothers, mothers nursing their children on their breasts-all nude, children 
of all ages: naked. They hesitate, but they enter the death chamber, the majority without saying a word, 
pushed by others behind them who are kept moving by the whips of the SS. A Jewish woman of about 
40, with her eyes like flames, called the blood of her children upon their murderers. Upon receiving 
five lashes across her face from the police captain WIRTH himself, she disappeared into the gas 
chamber. Many pray, others say: “Who shall give us water for the dead (Jewish rite)?” In the 
chambers the SS press the people together. Captain WIRTH has ordered, “Fill well”. The naked 
people stand upon each others’ feet, 700-800 in 25 square meters , 45 cubic meters. The doors are 
being closed. In the meantime the others from the train are waiting in the nude. I say “What — naked 
in the winter — but they might die.” “But that’s what they are here for” is the answer. At that moment I 
understand the meaning of the words “Foundation Heckenholt.” Heckenholt is the name of the 
attendant of the Diesel whose exhaust gases are supposed to kill these poor people. Sgt Heckenholt 
attempts to start the engine, but it will not work! Captain WIRTH arrives; it can be seen that he is 
afraid because I am watching the failure. Yes, I can see everything and I wait. 50 minutes, 70 minutes, 
and the Diesel still does not work. My stopwatch records everything. The people wait in their gas 
chambers. One can hear the cry:” Just as in the synagogue” says Major Professor Dr Pfannenstiel, lull 
professor of hygiene at the University of Marburg/Lahn, holding his ear to the wooden door. Furiously 
Captain WIRTH strikes Heckenholt’s Ukrainian assistant across the face with his whip. After two 
hours and 49 minutes -the stopwatch has registered everything- the Diesel gets started. Up to that 
moment the people in the four filled chambers live, four times 750 persons in four times 45 cubic 



meters. Another 25 minutes pass. It is true many are already dead; one can see that through the little 
window through which an electric lamp permits to look at the interior of the chamber for a moment. 
After 28 minutes a few are still alive. Finally after 32 minutes all are dead. On the other side Jewish 
workers open the doors. For their horrible work they have been promised their freedom, and a small 
percentage of the valuables and money found. The dead are still standing like columns of basalt, since 
there is not a bit of room for them to fall or lean over. Even death one recognizes the families-they are 
still clasping hands. It is difficult to separate them in order to clear the chamber for the next group. 
They throw out bodies which are blue, damp with sweat and urine, the legs soiled with feces and 
menstrual blood. This is also spread all over the bodies of the babies. But there is no time to lose. 
Two dozen workers are busy checking the mouths, which they open with iron hooks. “Those with gold 
go to the right, the others to the left” is the order. Others check the anus and genitals for money, 
diamonds, gold etc. Dentists remove gold teeth, bridges and crowns with hammers. WIRTH is in the 
middle of it all. He is in his element: showing me a large tin can filled with teeth, he says, “See for 
yourself, the weight in gold, that is only for yesterday and the day before. And you would not believe 
what we find every day: diamonds, dollars, gold.” Then he took me to a jeweler who was in charge 
of all these valuables. They also let me see the manager of one of the great department stores in the 
West of Berlin — Kaufhaus des Westens — Then the naked bodies were thrown into deep ditches 
about 100x20x12 meters located near the death chambers. After a few days the bodies would bloat 
and everything would rise 2 or 3 meters on account of the gas developing in the corpses. After a few 
days the bloating would be over and the bodies would collapse. Another day the ditches would be 
filled again and covered with 10 centimeters- of sand. I was told somewhat later that grills were 
made of railroad ties on which the bodies were burned with Diesel oil and gasoline in order to make 
the bodies disappear. At Belceck and Treblinka they did not even bother counting the dead in a 
somewhat exact manner. The numbers given by the BBC are not exact. Altogether 25 million human 
beings were involved! 

War Crimes Trial 

[Edited copy of a letter home.] 

Hamburg, 5 March 1 946 

Well after all these months of War Crimes Investigation, I finally had a chance to witness a trial, 
not of a case we investigated, but the case of a firm that supplied various concentration camps with 
poison gas that was used for the extermination of the inmates. These gasses were supposedly 
furnished to the camps for the purpose of exterminating lice and vermin. 

The trial is being held in Hamburg at the Conservatory, one of the few buildings that are still 
standing in the city. The building is heavily guarded by a Belgian guard platoon, keeping a guard at 
each door, and several more inside the Court proper. The trial is open to the public, provided the 
persons have the proper pass, which they obtain from the Mil Gov. Germans sit upstairs in the 
balcony just above the Court officials, and opposite them sit British onlookers (only the OR’s, as the 
officers sit downstairs, as shown in the sketch.) 


Just follow 


the sketch and 
you will see 
how the Court is 
arranged. At (a) 
sit the judges. 

(1) is a Lt Col, 
the “Friend of 
the Court” - is 
not a voting 
judge, his only 
function being to 
sit in on the trial 
and to review 
the proceedings 
at the end of the 
trial. Next to him 
sits a black- 
robed judge. He 
is a civilian, the 
representative of 
the Judge 
Advocate 
General and the 
representative of 
the Crown as 
well. He is a 
striking person 
on this Court 
because he 
wears a wig. 

Next to him sits 
a Brigadier, he 
is the president 
of the Court, and 
when he stands 
everybody 
stands too. 

Finally, we have 

the third voting judge, a major. There is no jury, naturally. Moving over to (b) you get to the 
prosecutor’s desk. This man is a major and wears a black cap, with a special badge, which I suppose 
is the badge of his job. He is the only one who wears a hat throughout the trial. Then we pass to (c) 
which is the desk behind which the defense counsels sit. They are German lawyers, but all three 
speak pretty good English. Right behind the defense lawyers sit the accused; there are three of them. 
At the end of the lawyers’ table sit three or four interpreters, the star of whom is a major who has a 
marvelous mastery of both German and English. Besides he has an excellent memory and is able to let 





the witnesses talk for as long as five minutes or more and then translate the whole thing without 
skipping a single detail. The witness sits in the box at (d). In the back of the room is a space reserved 
for officers who come as observers at (e), but all the seats are empty. The only people who come as 
visitors are a few officers who sit in the press section behind the prosecutor at (f). Only two German 
journalists are there to represent the press. Upstairs there are about 50 Germans and a like number of 
British soldiers who drop in to watch the proceedings. I watched the proceedings from downstairs in 
the press section. I’d like to mention that unlike American courts, there is no flag in the room, only the 
Coat of Arms of Great Britain. 

The trial began when the charge sheet was read to the Court. This is what it contains: 

Bruno Tesch, Joachim Drosihn and Karl Weinbacher, German nationals in the charge 
of 53 d Heavy Regt, RA, pursuant to Regulation 4 of the Regulations for the trial of War 

Criminals, 
are charged with: 

COMMITTING A WAR CRIME. 

In that they At Hamburg, Germany, between 1 st of January 1941 and 3 1 st of March 1945 
in violation of the laws and usages of war did supply poison gas used 
for the extermination of allied nationals interned in concentration camps, well 

knowing that said gas to be so used. 

(Signed) R.E. Crompton, Lt. Col. RACmd., 

53 Heavy Regt, RA. 

As you can see, this specification of charges is clear and to the point. 

Obviously, in such a case the only line of defense the accused could take was to deny knowledge 
of the use of these gasses for the extermination of inmates in the camps; this is the defense they 
adopted. 

After stating its case the prosecution proceeded to call witnesses to the stand. Before testifying all 
witnesses were sworn in by the civilian judge, bible in their hand and through an interpreter. The 
formula of the oath is: “I, Hans Schmidt, do solemnly swear by God Almighty that the testimony I 
shall give will be the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” Thereupon the witness sits down in the 
box. The witnesses called by the prosecution were employees of the firm who were asked what they 
knew about the defendants with respect to the charges. It turned out that at least Tesch, the manager, 
had dictated a report mentioning extermination of inmates. Dr Drosihn who had visited Auschwitz and 
Sachsenhausen disclaimed any knowledge of the extermination policy. In fact he claims that when he 
installed the gas chambers they were to be used for the delousing of clothing, not for the killing of 
people. A letter obviously referring to the extermination of the inmates referred to them as vermin and 
other terms, but naturally the defense claimed that these words were to be taken for their literal 
meaning. When asked what they thought of anti-Semitism all witnesses promptly answered that they 
had been opposed to this policy from the beginning. None of them belonged to the Nazi Party and also 
claim that they never had any dealings with them They all loved the Jews. Tesch, however was 
caught in a lie when his SS membership book was produced. He was also very unconvincing when 
disclaiming he had any knowledge of the killing of inmates. Drosihn who had been in the East quite 
often claims that to the best of his knowledge — at the time — the Nazi policy was to move the Jews 



to the East and install large scale ghettos, but certainly not killing the off, although he does admit that 
he noticed that the Germans were making life miserable for people in the East. 


The whole trial was conducted in a very gentlemanly manned by the prosecutor. It is customary 
that the character of a witness not be attacked by the prosecution provided the defense does not bring 
character in the picture. In this particular case, Drosihn’s defense lawyer started asking him questions 
related to his character, such as are you a family man, etc. The prosecutor asked permission to 
interrupt him and said: “May I remind my learned colleague that it is proper procedure in British 
courts to attack the character of a witness, should the defense bring it up as material evidence?” The 
lawyer, without waiting for the interpreter to translate answered that he did. Twice more the 
prosecutor repeated himself, the third time through an interpreter to make sure the lawyer understood. 
The lawyer challenged the prosecutor to find something negative. Well, he did! In the afternoon the 
prosecutor called Drosihn to the stand and asked him again:” Is it correct that photography is one of 
your hobbies?” “Yes”, he answered. “Did you take, or have taken, pictures of yourself and your wife 
in the nude and in indecent positions?” “Yes, it is true.” Thereupon the prosecutor introduced some of 
the pictures as evidence. I think I can dispense with the details. Similar pictures are on sale in Paris, 
at Montmartre. Obviously defense counsel had no knowledge of such pictures, and when he heard the 
evidence he practically sank into the floor. This evidence may seem to be irrelevant, but it is a fact 
that investigators have found that most of the men connected with the various concentration camps had 
a perverted sex life. 

I don’t think it is worth mentioning what the witnesses had to say. It can be summed up by saying 
that they all hated the Nazis, loved the Jews, and didn’t know that people were being exterminated, 
although Dr. Drosihn does admit noticing some of the hardships the inmates went through. 

Another feature in which British courts differ from ours is that the prosecutors cannot request the 
court to recommend the penalty, e.g., that the accused be given the death sentence. He can, though, 
make his final speech in such a form that the court will understand certain hints on his part, but at no 
time is he to make a definite statement as to any punishment. 

I had a chance to talk with the prosecutor at the end of yesterday’s session and he expressed the 
belief that Tesch and Weisbacher will be convicted but that Dorsihn will be acquitted because there is 
doubt as to whether he actually knew what was going on inside these camps in the way of 
exterminations,. The verdict will not be known for some time as the court may deliberate for any 
length of time, but the trial proper is over; the lawyers and the prosecution both summed up their 
cases. 

One of the things that the defense wanted to bring out was the penalty for revealing secrets in time 
of war. For that purpose one of the defense counsels called one of his colleagues to the witness stand 
and asked him what his experience was in such matters. After he had read the law covering that 
particular offense the president of the court interrupted and said that the court was satisfied that there 
were such laws and knew their extent for the same type of security measures had been taken and were 
observed with as much severity. In a case like this where the lawyer and the court agree to a certain 
issue, further interrogation of the witness is not needed. By the way the gas used in this case was 
Zyklon B, which is Prussic acid. 



This just about covers this trial, but is only one of the many that will be tried in Hamburg. Next 
week they will try the Neugamme concentration camp. The prosecutor in present case is on his way to 
try some more cases elsewhere and told us a few details about them. 

One of the cases is known as the “Baby Farm” case. I don’t know the location of the crime, but it 
involves Nazi officials in a town where foreign workers were working in auto factories. In the 
particular place the children of the workers were taken away from their mothers when they were 
about a week old and taken to a so-called children’s home where they were to get good care. Actually 
they lived in corrugated iron sheds, without heat or any medical care of any kind. The children were 
fed skimmed milk once a day. The death rate in this camp was about 20 a day and the average life 
expectancy of a child about two weeks. After their death the babies were wrapped in tissue paper and 
someone would take the bundle under his arm and pedal his bike to the cemetery. They have the 
perpetrators, who have admitted their guilt. The trial shouldn’t take long. 

The most interesting thing he had to tell us, and which may come out in the press in the near future, 
pertains to SS Hauptscharfuhrer Otto Mohl. He was the man in charge of five crematoria in Birkenau 
and a few other places. This man is at present in the death cell at Landsberg Fortress, in the same 
cellblock where Hitler wrote Mein Kampf. This man was sentenced to death by an American court in 
Dachau for having killed a small Jewish boy there. He appealed the sentence claiming that he had 
never been a guard in Dachau; he did admit that he had served in Auschwitz, but claims that he only 
was a gardener there. Obviously the American prosecution did not know about his activities in these 
camps at the time of the trial, but fortunately British authorities remained informed of the trial and 
now want to get a confession out of this man before his execution. Some time ago I remember running 
across a cable from the British to us (the U.S.) asking for a chance to interrogate a man before his 
execution; he must have been the one. He is the man who was a specialist in mass killings and 
developed his own methods. He worked under Kramer, of Belsen fame, but while Kramer was 
fascinated by the furnaces alone, this man, Mohl, was interested in all phases of the executions. 

Where gas chambers were involved, e.g., it was necessary to heat the rooms in order to get the liquid 
gas to expand faster. Hot showers and steam heat had been used but it was found more economical to 
put a large crowd in the room, thus the using the heat of the human bodies to raise the temperature of 
the room. 

We have a Romanian doctor as a witness to the activities of this man in Auschwitz. He reports 
that on one occasion Mohl said to the guard: “Tomorrow is my wedding anniversary. I have to find a 
few nice presents for my wife here.” He reportedly supplied his home from the belongings he 
executed. This witness we have was a Sonder Kommando, which were special details taken from the 
ranks of the inmates. They were the people who took the bodies out of the gas chambers and removed 
gold teeth etc. These people were generally executed after about nine weeks. This doctor escaped 
death simply because they were in bad need of physicians. A British conservative estimate states that 
he (Mohl) was connected with the death of between 4 and 4'/ 2 million people in Auschwitz and is 
considered the greatest killer in the history of mankind, unless the Russians should be able to find a 
greater one. At Lublin he supervised the shooting by machine gun fire of 1 8,000 people in three days. 
On that occasion he invented the new method by which the victims fell into their graves as they were 
being shot. On 3 1 January 1945, when the Russians crossed the Oder River he executed 150 inmates 
in Sachsenhausen in one night, five of whom were British sailors capture in a raid on Norway. For 



these brilliant actions he was given the title Der Mann der Tat (Man of Action). Well, he is the boy 
who will be hanged for the death of one little Jewish boy in Dachau. The reason he did not kill more 
people there is that he arrived there very shortly before the liberation of the camp by our troops. 

I found it very interesting to know that the prosecutor of today’s case is the man who conducted 
the investigation all the way through from beginning to end and is therefore very familiar with the 
case. The way we operated is that we simply turn in our reports to Wiesbaden where the trial section 
studies them and decided what to do. Occasionally we do find out what happens at the trials when we 
get newspapers from the States reporting on them, otherwise the investigator knows nothing of the 
case once the report is sent to headquarters. The reason the British are so much interested in getting 
another crack at Mohl is not so much for the story proper, but for getting the names of his superiors. It 
is expected that he will decide to testify against his superior when he finds out he will be executed, 
because as all others do he claims that he was only following orders. Hence, seeing that he will be 
executed anyway, he’ll probably want to take the others too. 

Well, I believe this is about the whole story about this trial that just took place. The outcome 
hasn’t been decided yet, but it is my opinion that all three are guilty: businessmen all over the world 
want to make darn sure what their clients do with their products and even more so when their sales 
are on such a large scale. 

P.S. 6 March 1946 

The Court has reached its verdict after deliberating for only 6 to 8 minutes. Tesch and Weinbacher 
have been found guilty and will hang for their crime. Dr Drosihn has been acquitted, the Court holding 
that the prosecution did not prove its case against him. I disagree strongly on this point and am pretty 
sure that he did know what was going on despite his denials. Just the same it is gratifying to see that at 
least two of the accused received the capital sentence, because after seeing the verdicts of some of 
the (other) courts I was expecting to see them getting away with a few years in prison.. 



Chapter A 
The Hat 


Note: The following is the text of Mom’s composition for her English class. The text in brackets are my 
comments and are intended to clarify certain expressions and correct obvious errors in the original text. 


Sirens were screaming through the night, bombs were exploding, and raging fires were throwing a 
purple glow on the skies, when Evelyn and John boarded the last train out of the French town of 
Calais, that was to take them from war-torn France to Spain, and from there they would sail back 
home to the States. Everything had happened so suddenly: Evelyn was out buying a new hat, a beauty 
of a blue hat, with white trim wings — a real French creation and John was at his office when the 
first shell landed. Somehow through the confusion they both managed to get back home. There was 
only one thing for them to do: get out as fast as they could. 

Without even knowing what she was doing, Evelyn was taking her new hat out of the box and put 
it on. It was really too divine to leave it there and she was trying to find the right angle to that hat, but 
John got angry. “For God’s sake,” he burst out, “Don’t lose your time [Literal translation from the 
French for waste time: perdre du temps ] with that silly hat, throw it away.” But she kept it. 

Now they were boarding the train, which was jammed, crowded with eveybody who was lucky 
enough to get to the station. John pushed Evelyn in[to] the compartment, her hat fell down and a 
heavyset man stepped on it. She snatched it from the floor, put it back on her head but it was out of 
shape. The train was now racing through the beautiful countryside, the passengers were silent, 
everyone lost in his thoughts. Evelyn, tired and worn out, hung her hat on a nail in the corner and 
dozed off. A little boy sitting next to her on his mother’s lap got up and started to play with it and 
when Evelyn awakened, her beautiful, beautiful French creation had acquired a most fantastic form. 
John said “You are getting ridiculous with that hat, you will never be able to wear that shapeless 
thing. Why don’t you thow it out of the window?” “No” said Evelyn, “this is my first French hat and I 
am going to hang onto it, come what may.” 

They were[f e., had been] traveling all day and all night when the train came to a sudden stop at 
the crack of dawn. They were in a small station, everything was in utter confusion. Soldiers were 
running back and forth, everyone was yelling and trying to give his or her version of what was going 
on. There was talk about the train being requisitioned by the Army, about bridges being blown up, and 
all kinds of wild rumors. The only thing that seemed certain was that everyone was to get off the train. 
Evelyn climbed off the train with her silly hat on and John was just getting ready to get off with the 
valise when the train suddenly started riding. The door slammed itself shut and jammed with John on 
the train and Evelyn in a strange forlorn French village somewhere in Southern France, alone and 
bewildered from the happenings of the last hours. She was dead tired, she hadn’t slept all night. The 
crowd started to move and she just followed it, always with that funny chapeau [sic] on her head. The 
small village of a few hundred inhabitants was flooded with refugees coming from the invaded zone. 

Evelyn had but one thought, find John. But she was too exhausted to do or say anything. A truck, 
loaded with women and children, came to her rescue. The driver offered to take her along to a little 
town further in the South, where there would be some place to rest. After a few hours’ ride the truck 



stopped. 


With travelers who were in the same boat as he John had wandered back to the village where his 
wife had left the train, had tried to get some information, but nobody could give him a clue. Too many 
people had passed [through] the township. But he came to a little [ i.e small] garage and an old taxi 
driver was willing to help him with the search. They had gone from one village to another, from one 
hamlet to another, they had asked villagers and sheriffs[sic] but always the same answer: “Sorry we 
had thousands of people coming through that region.” The driver was getting tired, weary from the 
fruitless search, he had to go back, and so John decided with a heavy heart to give up the search for 
the moment and they decided to drive into the next little town where John would get off So the driver 
sped ahead. John sat in the back, lost in thoughts, not even noticing the beautiful scenerie [sic]. They 
were passing a little hamlet, approaching an isolated house and John heard the old Frenchman in the 
driver’s seat mumbling “Crazy people to hang a hat in the window. Machinalement [i.e., instinctively, 
mechanically] John looked up out of the window. “Stop driver,” he screamed, “stop, my wife is 
here.” 



Chapter B 

Kaminski — A Family That Did Not Get Out 


In Exodus 40-41 1 described the events leading to our emigration to the U.S.. Why did our story have 
a happy ending, when so many others did not? 

Certainly, it was partly due to Mom’s uncanny sixth sense that prevailed in so many instances: the 
sale of the property leading to the possession of the dollar denominated travelers’ checks that helped 
support us in France, her insistence on making plans to leave Antwerp from the very first day of the 
German invasion, her intuitive realization that Dad was one of the ’’German parachutists” arrested 
that fateful Sunday morning in Antwerp on the third day of the war, her stubborn refusal to return to 
Belgium during the repatriation period in the Summer of ’40 in spite of the very bleak future that was 
facing us in France and Dad’s desire to return to his job and take our chances with the Germans. 

Then there was plain luck: like our landlord being a prison welfare volunteer which made it 
possible to locate Dad after his arrest as a “parachutist”, the British soldier who redirected me on my 
way to the border, where we could have been so easily separated from my parents, being allowed to 
cross into France, when so many were turned back at the border, my release from the camp in 
Toulouse with the help of the Belgian retired major we had met on the train, the bicycle accident that 
helped keep us out of the internment camp near Toulouse, our timely move to Nimes, the help from the 
Zionist organizations and IT&T who between them provided us with the visas and the transportation 
to the U.S.. We were indeed fortunate. 

Now consider the Kaminski family. There were four of them: Aron, Dad’s fellow engineer at 
IT&T in Antwerp, his wife Sura, a graduate nurse and their two children, Naomi and Daniel aged 7 
and 3 respectively. While their story paralleled ours in many ways, a few critical differences spelled 
their ultimate doom: in spite of the efforts of many people here in the United States, they were not 
able to get out. But for the grace of God our fates could have been interchanged. 

I will try to chronicle their story, to the extent that I know it. 

Dad and Kaminski were two of many Jewish engineers of Russian origin who worked for the Bell 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, a subsidiary of IT&T, in Antwerp. IT&T was created after World 
War I when AT&T was ordered to divest itself of its overseas holdings because of anti-trust 
considerations. The Antwerp operation was the Belgian rough equivalent of Western Electric in the 
U.S. 

Its staff was international in scope and included among other foreign nationals (English, French, 
Dutch) a fairly large number of ex- Russian Jews. In addition to Dad, these included his brother Oncle 
Michel, Oncle Sioma (Bob and Eugene’s father) and over half a dozen additional individuals that I 
knew and possibly others that I did not know. All of them had come to work for Bell in the 20’s. 
During the depression in the early 30’s Michel, Sioma and at least three other members of this ex- 
Russian group were laid off. Dad was disappointed that the was kept on: he had been praying for the 
layoff, because his severance pay (at least two years’ pay) would have made it possible for him to 
fulfill his dream of going to Palestine. Instead, it is his brother who went, he who loathed everything 



Jewish and especially everything Zionist! 

When the war came, the Antwerp plant was evacuated and the engineering personnel were 
ordered to report to the Paris plant. No one made it to Paris, of course, but all the members of the 
group, except for Sioma and his family successfully reached Southern France. Of the group that did 
make it South, all but the Kaminskis eventually reached the U.S.. The Masines were the first to arrive 
in the States with the help of relatives in New York having reached Portugal very early on. 

Nudelmans also made it on their own, with the help of relatives. The others made it with the help of 
IT&T, with Salman arriving last in the fall of 1941 only a couple of months before Pearl Harbor. This 
group became known as the colonie or “colony.” 

Following a trip south similar to ours, the Kaminskis had reached the medieval town Montauban, 
about 25 miles from Gratentour, where we spent our first six months in France. As I reported in my 
story, Dad and I bicycled to Montauban one day in the Summer of 1940 to visit them. Among other 
things Dad and Kaminski discussed in subsequent correspondence was the possibility of renting or 
buying a farm in the area and living off the land for the duration (a partial fulfillment of their kibbutz 
dreams, I suppose. Of course nothing came of the idea and as Dad related in a letter, Mom never took 
to the idea. 

After a short stay in Montauban the Kaminskis moved to Nimes. Later on he was instrumental in 
getting us a permit to move there and helped us get an apartment a couple of blocks from where they 
lived. In the months that followed we spent many hours together walking among the Roman ruins of 
Nimes and riding the wild roller coaster of high hopes and bitter disappointments. 

Like everyone else, he too wrote to all of his IT&T contacts in Switzerland, the U.S., and 
elsewhere. He was the first in the group to receive an answer from IT&T in New York and promptly 
informed everyone of this contact. His communications with New York were unsatisfactory. I don’t 
know why. I believe that at one point he became frustrated with their lack of responsiveness and may 
have written something that antagonized his correspondent in New York. Whatever the reasons, 
nothing came of his personal negotiations with New York. 

In the Fall of 1940 Mr Hatton, Dad’s Chief Engineer in Antwerp, started rebuilding his 
department in New York and initiated steps to help Dad and other engineers obtain visas to the U.S. It 
was Kaminski’s great misfortune that he had not worked in Hatton’s department. In spite of his own 
and Dad’s pleas on his behalf on both professional and compassionate grounds, Hatton refused to do 
anything for him. 

At about the same time Leon Kubowitzki, a Belgian lawyer and Labor Zionist leader on whose 
board Dad had served, was leading an effort from New York to gain political asylum for Belgian 
Zionists. Our names were among those submitted to the State Department for consideration. After Dad 
found out about these proceedings he asked Kubowitzki and his associates to add Kaminiski to the 
list. Nothing happened at the time, because Kaminski apparently was not eligible, not having had a 
leadership position in a Zionist organization, for example as evidenced by one’s name appearing on 
an eligible organization’s letterhead. 


In June ’41, shortly after our arrival in the States, Kaminski sent us the addresses of a cousin in 



New York and of his mother-in-law in Palestine. As far as I can tell nothing came of attempts to get 
help from the cousin in the form of affidavits of support or any other way from the cousins. We 
undoubtedly would have signed affidavits had we been eligible to do so, but only citizens could and 
(can be) sponsors. 

Later that summer the Labor Zionist Organization ( Poale Zion) following an appeal to its 
membership managed to obtain affidavits of support from some of their members on behalf of 
chawerim in Europe, including Kaminski. The signers of these affidavits agreed to sponsor the 
prospective immigrants listed on the affidavits and guarantee that they would not become public 
charges. I do not know whether Poale Zion made an explicit or implicit commitment to assume 
financial responsibility for the potential immigrants; regardless it is remarkable that there were 
people out there, probably of modest means, who were willing to sponsor people they did not even 
know. Getting such an affidavit was the dream of every refugee in Europe because it made it possible 
to start the machinery moving towards obtaining an immigration visa. By the Fall of ’41 Poale Zion 
was actively engaged in negotiations with the State Department on behalf of a number of people they 
were sponsoring, including the Kaminski family. 

During the Winter of ’41 -’42 we received an undated letter from France reflecting the strain of 
their loneliness: 

I must start this letter with the same sermon I delivered in a letter to Salman 
[a member of the colonie ]. 

Since your arrival in New York, we have received only two letters and one 
postcard from you (nothing gets lost in the mails) That’s not very much, is it, my 
dear friends. It is not reasonable on your part to count [our letters], our silence. 

[Sounds as though he says that we wrote only in response to his letters.] 

You are, after all, adults and several families [referring to the other members 
of the colonie ] and it is such a small matter for you to write us a letter from time 
to time. [Excuses like] “I didn’t feel like” and “did not have the ambition” [to 
write] must not exist at a time like this. 

[Then the mood suddenly changes] 

We received your latest telegram and are sending you the biographies you 
requested. Good luck and thank you for the effort. 

How are you all?. Are you suffering from the cold? 

[The mood swings back] 

We are freezing in front of our miserable kitchen stove and keep telling 
ourselves that it isn’t really that cold. And we continue to wear everything we 
own on our emaciated backs. A minor illness now and then takes us out of our 
torpor, and time passes. 



Naomi has the chicken pox (second week) along with bronchitis. Daniel is 
down with a cold or the consequences of chicken pox. Let’s hope they will be up 
and around soon. . . . 

[The letter goes on to describe the kids’ illnesses and thanks us for news from 
the family in Palestine.] 

Negotiations continued and developed a greater sense of urgency as America entered the war on 
December 7, ’41. By the Spring of ’42 we were optimistic enough or, in retrospect, naive enough, 
about impending developments at the State Department, to start investigating how to finance the 
Kaminskis’ transportation, since they needed financial help. We were informed by the HLAS New 
York office that they required a 25-30% deposit before they would consider extending financial aid 
towards transportation. In response to that information, Dad raised $250 (the rough equivalent of 
$5000 today) from the colonie and sent it to the Belgian Jewish Information Office. In their letter 
acknowledging the money they reported: 

There is nothing else that can be done in this matter until we receive from 
Washington the advisory approval of the immigration visa for Kaminski. As far 
as we can foresee, however, no decision can be expected before May 3 1 st, 1 942. 
Unfortunately under the present circumstances there is no possibility of speeding 
up the matter in Washington except if a Congressman or Senator would intervene 
on behalf of Kaminski. 

The next few days were busy ones. 

On June 1, 1942, in a letter addressed to the Belgian Jewish Information Office Dad reports 
receiving a letter from friends in France informing us that the Kaminskis had been moved to a village, 
without naming the village. 

The following day, in a letter to Kaminski addressed to Nimes in the hope that it would be 
forwarded to them we wrote: 

. . . As we wrote to you previously, the affidavits have been at the State 
Department for several months and we are now waiting for an answer. 

With the contributions of Messrs Solomonique, Masine, Piontek, Salman and 
Biske we were able to deposit funds to cover a portion of your transportation 
expenses. With HIAS paying the balance your transportation is assured. We now 
must await the State Departments’ reply. 

A few days later we received a letter from The Belgian Information Office informing us, among 
other things that Kaminski had been forced to leave Nimes for a small village as part of the Vichy 
government’s actions against foreign Jews which sent some to internment camps and placed others in 
residences forcees, essentially house arrest, in small villages. What we did not know at the time was 
that mass deportations of foreign Jews from occupied France were already in full swing and would 
soon spread to the rest of the country. 



The exchange of correspondence with Kaminski’s relatives in Palestine initiated in the Summer of 
’41 produced the address of an uncle in Kansas City, MO. A few months later I reproduced most of 
that correspondence here because it shows what people of obviously very modest means were 
willing to do. We found out subsequently through the Council of Jewish Women that the uncle was in 
the grocery business with his nephew and co nfi rmed that they were willing to help financially. This 
was in sharp contrast with the “rich” New York cousins who lived at 720 Riverside Drive and 
apparently ignored our correspondence. Dad first wrote to the uncle on June 1, 42 in order to 
ascertain that he had reached the right party before providing them with any details. He received a 
reply a week later. I reproduce it verbatim. The spelling mistakes are in the original and not typos. 
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Dear Sir, 

Your letter together with sister’s letter received, and please explain me [szc] 
when you say Chaim Rozenzweig [the brother-in-law in Palestine] as I don’t 
know anybody by that name also explain me a little more plainer about you 
whereabout as you connection with that family and o[b]lige. [vfc] 

[s] WmKallis 

A further exchange of correspondence with Kallis which probably included the suggestion that he 
ask a senator to intervene, produced the following undated reply: 

Your letter received and was more then [szc] glad to hear concerning the 
Kaminski. I would be delighted to do everything possible in this case. However 
the information you have submitted to me is insufficient [sic:.] Before writing to 
the Missouri Senator [Harry Truman], I would appreciate if you could send me a 
detailed account as well as the case number as it is pending in the State 
Department in order inform our Senator intelligently, if you would rather I used 
another method, please advise, 

Thanking you very much and appreciating your interest in the family I am etc 


The situation worsened when we received a form letter from the State Department dated July 3 1 , 

1942 stating in cold-hearted bureaucratese that “a preliminary examination of this case has not 

resulted in a favorable recommendation to the American consular officer concerned.” It went on to 
describe the rules for appealing the decision amd enclosed an “Application for Appearance.” 

At the same time the Kallis ’s had written to their Senator as reported in their letter of September 
6, 1942: 


Dear Sir, 

Your letter and affidavit [szc] received and [in] reply we’ll say I just got 



through writing a letter to our beloved Senator Truman to Washington D.C. and 
will be glad to keep in touch with you as to his answer also am dropping a line to 
Mr Kaminski telling him what I done and writing him in English for I have 
forgotten Russian and [am] very dull in Jewish. 

Respectfully yours, 

The last communication ffomKallis dated September 27, 1942. was as follows: 

Replying to your letter of recently have nothing more to inform you then [sic] 
what you already know yourself, for I have not heard from Senator Truman no 
more, then [sic] the prior hearing of the case was not satisfactory and there will 
be a second hearing in that particular case shortly before many days. He also 
express his belive [sic] that it might be more favorable, all we can do is to wait 
and see what it be come out. 

Let me hear if anything good 

Sincerely etc. ... 

Our hopes were momentarily raised when we received a summons from the State Department 
dated October 30, 1942 inviting us to a hearing a week later on November 6. The summons, set forth 
in detail the topics the board wanted to discuss, included the following: 

The applicants understanding of the ideals and principles of our form of 
Government, his sympathy and accord therewith . . . 

. . .information about close personal contacts in the country or country where 
he has already resided . . .and those with whom he would be in immediate touch 
in this country, . . . 

One need not be a cynic, or even a skeptic, to feel that the agenda was designed to reject the 
applicants. 

Dad went to Washington, submitted the attached affidavit and replied to all their questions. That 
was November 6th, 1942. The Kaminskis , fate was sealed the very next day when allied forces 
landed in French North Africa. The following day, on the 8th, the Germans occupied the rest of 
France. We never heard from the Kaminskis again. 

The State Department closed the case and informed us on November 30 that “as the persons in 
whom you are interested reside in territory where no American consular services are available, no 
steps may be taken at this time with a view to providing them with visas for admission to the United 
States.” They told us to take up the cases again after “the persons in question have actually arrived in 
the territory where they will apply for visas.” 


Dad conceded defeat in a letter to HIAS, dated April 17, 1943, requesting the return of the 



transportation money because, having waited in the vain hope that they would make it to neutral 

territory ” unfortunately we learned a few days ago that Mr Kaminski, his wife and two little 

children have been deported last October to an unknown destination and nothing has been heard of 
them since then.” This sad episode ends with HIAS returning the transportation money 

Our fates could have been so easily reversed! If Kaminskis department manager instead of Dad’s 
had been in New York, if Dad had been less active in Poale Zion , if the original letter to Kubowitzki 
had not reached him when it did, if, if, if . . .It makes one shudder. 
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The original version of the book references a New York Times photo which had to be replaced for copyright reasons. 
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Letter to Mr. Hofer, Bern, dated October 17, 1940. Translation 
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This was idea they had kicked around about acquiring a farm. 
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Includes flour, pastry, cookies 



25%coffee, 75% ersatz 
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Includes Barley 



Open 3 times a week 



“’includes 20% bones 
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Includes butter, margarine, oil 



A si mila r rally is featured in the movie “Weapons of the Spirit” by Pierre Sauvage, presented on PBS by Bill Moyers, in which the 


producer interviews Lamirand. 



See Rachel’s story. This was apparently a front for his activity with the Red Orchestra. 



We were eventually to learn that Bohle was an IT&T representative in New York and that Archange was the last name of the 


head of the Lyon office. 
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War and Remembrance, Herman Wouk, Chapter 41. 



Vichy France, Robert O. Paxton. 



ibid., Chapter 55. 
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I have the letter in my files. 
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Student deferment 
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About 4 inches 



